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ART AND NATURE, No. II. 


TueErE is no Art here. Nature is speaking , 
out, free from all semblances. One or the { 
other has overacted, or underacted—perhaps 
both. Be that as it may, the nephew and 
niece have penetrated the thin veil of exterior 
seeming, and read the true characters and 
dominant purposes of their plausible relatives. 
The advantage that was meant to be secured 
through their visit the uncle and aunt have 
not gained, and in their disappointment, or 
chagrin, angry accusations have bred a storm 
in the atmosphere of home—bitter words have 
unlocked the fountain of tears. The face that 
was radiant with smiles yesterday, is now dis- 
figured by a frown, and the one so full of self- 
ish pleasure then, is veiled with the shadows 
of grief to-day. 

The true man now exhibits himself. His 
inner quality flashes from the eyes, and sits 
sternly upon the lips, through which barbed 
arrows are passing forth. There is nothing to 
gain, now, by smiles and complaisance, and so 
the veil is thrown aside, and the heart reveals 
itself. 

Thus it is that the true life, as men and 
women grow older, writes an index of itself 
upon the face, and those who look into it read 
the warning, ‘beware,’ as nephew and niece 
had done, or the sweet assurance of a noble 
and true humanity, and so take heed to them- 
selves, shunning the serpent that lies ready to 
sting, or accepting the love, friendship, or { 





genuine good will that radiates from the eye, 
illumines the face, and speaks in the pleasant 
voice. 

And thus it is that evil purpose is sure, 
sooner or later, to bring its reward of confusion. 
No selfish end gained is ever a true gain to the 
human soul, but always aloss. How fearful, 
to some, will be the record of losses, when the 
book of entry is closed and life’s balance-sheet 
taken. The adroit seeming will be as vapor 
in the noonday sun, and the real man will ap- 
pear, beautiful or deformed, according to the 
quality of his life. Nature will be all—Art 
nothing. 0. P. @ 


ANTIPATHIES. 

TxosE who have observed the power of sym- 
pathy, and the influence of imitation, will per- 
ceive that antipathies are the offspring of un- 
accountable caprice. Let a child see a frog for 
the first time in company with a person who 
has no aversion to the species, who praises 
the beauty of its skin, admires its motions, 
and mentions its inoffensiveness with sympa- 
thy and tenderness ; the child will be delighted 
with its appearance, and attach to itno more 
idea of disgust than he does to that of a bird ; 
but alter the circumstances, and let him at the 
first sight of a frog hear a shriek of terror from 
his mamma, or some female friend, and then 
see her.run away with abhorfence from it, and 
hear her speak of it with disgust, and it is ten 
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to one but the association thus formed will | begged she would replace them in her frock 
remain fixed for life. While sitting in a friend’s and put them down where she got them, that 
garden in Summer, I saw a darling little girl } they might go to their own homes again. De- 
busily employed, as I thought, in collecting { lighted to do so, she soon freed me from such 
stones, and putting them into her frock, come { companions ; and while I watched her anima- 
running over to me with a cheerful counte- i ted countenance, I was greatly delighted my- 
nance. ‘‘See,’’ cried she, *‘ what a number of ; self. We ought mot to injure a child’s mind 
beautiful creatures I have,” emptying at the } by false and fictitious prejudices. To parents, 
same time the contents of her lap (a number } I would say: Watch the early operations of 
of black beetles) into mine. I confess I could the mind of your child, and if you observe 
have excused the present; nor could I behold ; any symptom of its having caught by conta- 
the harmless creatures crawling upon me with- } gion any of those antipathies so falsely de- 
out shuddering. I had, however, resolution } nominated natural, make it your business by 
enough to conceal my sensations, and after 3 counteracting to destroy the associations which 
thanking my little friend for her kindness, } excited them. 





HESPER. 


PY WM. M. BRIGGS. 


— 


Ir was when the golden sunset had flooded all the { “Come! form your ranks of beauty for the dance 


west, that nightly flies 

And in its rick reflection the glorious Earth was } In the chase of dying sunset, with its faded pa- 
dressed, geantries ; 

When up the quivering ether the pale green hues } Come! call your glittering orders; shape your 
of even bright battalions well ; 

Were fading in the purple of the azure-deepened } And raise your echoing chorus in its upward flight 
heaven! and swell. ; 


5 
In that hour of radiant loveliness, ere yet a star ? “ Now, Lyra, strike your chords of fire; and, bright 


had bent Arcturus, bring 

From the window of its beauty in the far-off firma- ¢ The weight of all your melody in the Pleiades’ 
ment, haunted ring ; 

And in all the splendid chambers of the glowing $ And, Orion, sweep in majesty through the upper 
amber air ; realms of space, 

Every corridor was vacant—not a single orb was } Where Aldebaran leads his host through their never 
there— ceasing race. 


Then up arose fair Hesper? and she came from out { “But haste! for up the barrier of the eastern hills 





the west, ef day 
Of all the gems the fairest that the Eve wears on { The Moon will rise, in crimson fire, to dim our 
her breast, bright array, 


And she trod the golden floor-way, and she called ; While o'er the sea her pathway she will build, in 
the stars aloud, yellow light, 

Till they came like children trooping, ina bright ; To gild the lover's pinnace, through the silence of 

the night. 


ROAR AA 


and joyous crowd. 


renew 


“Come, orbs of love and beauty! from the glowing “Then, one and all in chorus, we must round the 
halls of Day hollow zone, 

The floods of light have faded, the glare has passed + For God alone is monarch, and we bow to Him 
away, alone ; 

And the clouds of gold and purple are closing round { But the fair, sad Earth beneath us—'tis the loveliest 
the world, of the spheres! 

As the banners of the conquered round some hero's $ We will leave the Moon to guard her, in her beauty 
form are farled. and her tears !”’ 











— 








THE TRUE FRIENDS. 


BY MARY J. CROSSMAN. s 


complete. Soon after supper was announced, 
Miss Ellen,” said the gay-hearted Martha Wen- } and on descending to the staircase they met 
dell, as the two sat together in Ellen’s chamber, } Mr. James Franklin, the bridegroom of to- 
making sundry preparations for the wedding ; morrow morning. 
day. ‘‘To-morrow will seal the fetters, and The marriage ceremony took place early the 
sing the dirge of freedom,’ she added, in a } next day; Mr. and Mrs. Franklin immediately 
tone of mock solemnity. left the city of C— for the Western home await- 
“But that’s in accordance with the Cove- } ing them, and Martha bade her friends a long 
nant, isn’t it?’ said Ellen, as she raised the } adieu. ‘‘ Write often, go and see Mother every 
curtain to admit a better light. day till you leave for school, for she will be so 
“Oh, I wasn’t disputing the authority of § lonely,’’ were Ellen’s hasty injunctions from 
such things, only pointing out the evils, that ; the uplifted car window, as the heavily laden 
was all; but please to let me try the effect of } train moved slowly away. 
this wreath now;’’ and Martha, in her usual The homes of Ellen and Martha were sepa- 
sprightly manner, adjusted the orange leaves } rated only by one street. They had spent a 
and blossoms, directed Ellen’s attention to the { year together at a distant seminary, and from 
mirror, and then, taking off the wreath, pointed { their opposite characteristics, which led each 
out the clianges she had made: ‘‘there, isn’t } to depend on the other, in a measure, they 
this bow improved? it had a kind of clumsy $} were strong friends; but, as yet, their friend- 
look before, and the whole has a more graceful } ship knew only the sunlight of prosperity. 
appearance, which is not to be wondered at, Mr. Wendell was as deeply immersed in 
certainly.” { business as was his wife in fashion, but Mar- 
Ellen smiled, both at the improvement made } tha, notwithstanding their rival claims, had 
and the arch manner in which Martha had be- } always a rich, well selected stock of clothing, 
stowed the encomium upon herself. ‘‘ Yes,’’ § and a full purse, which were sure to command 
said she, ‘‘I like it much better; but wouldn’t $ the attention of boarding school friénds and 
those flowers look better not to droop quite so ; teachers. She won friends easily, and her gay, 
low ?” lively manners gave her pre-eminence among 
“‘I designed to have them higher, but they } her schoolfellows, in a social point of view. 
persist in drooping. I expect it’s ominous of } Ellen was three years her senior, and with a 
withered hopes under the trials of wedded life.”’ ; wealth of parental love, care, and even disci- 
“‘You are disposed to forebode evil, I see, ; pline, she had unconsciously gained a lovely, 
but I'll not receive the omen, however.” self-reliant character. Martha, less practical, 
‘‘No, Ellen, they breathe another language ; } growing up amid luxury and ease, accustomed 
that of submission and trust ; that pleases you $ to rely on those about her for every want, had 
better, doesn’t it ?”” learned useful lessons from this companionship. 
‘‘Oh, yes; you are a very good interpreter,” At times she seemed almost the reflex of her 
said Ellen, laying arich plaid silk upon the bed, } friend; then the spell was thrown off, and she 
which she had just been giving a stitch in time. } was again the wild, laughing child of Nature, 
“Pa thinks twenty-five is young enough to } setting at defiance all restraint or criticism, and 
marry, and so do I,’ continued Martha, still losing the position already gained in her ‘‘re- 
taking opposite ground from her friend. form,’’ as she termed it; then, a certain irrita- 
‘And you don’t intend to think otherwise, ; bility of temper was a source of much discom- 
I suppose.” fort, which point had often been discussed with 
Ellen, the latter always strongly encouraging 


‘Surely not; and if ever inclined to, I'll 
say to the tempter, ‘get thee behind me, ——’ } her to make the needed effort, whatever cost 


the occasion will probably furnish a name,” } was required. 

she added, after a moment’s pause. ‘*T wonder somebody never was in earnest 
So they chatted on, Martha’s merriment } with me,” said Martha, in her last conversa- 

giving a pleasant shade to Ellen’s soberer } tion before the wedding, when she playfully 


thoughts, until the wardrobe was pronounced } desired Ellen to “‘shrive” her before her de- 
(221) 


“Love, honor, and obey! that’s your fate, 
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parture, ‘‘but Mother is always busied with 
calls or shopping, and if convinced of the error, 
why, I must teach myself—but if open to con- 
viction on all points, what a flood of testimony 
would be offered for the doctrine of human de- 
pravity.’’ Her laughing eyes overflowed with 
tears, for the consciousness of wrong was 
awakened in her heart. 

Ellen could but smile, too, as she repeated 
the counsels of her own noble mother. 

‘Uncle Philip, he’s at Yale now, you know,”’ 
continued Martha, “always told me I never 
would be a woman, at this rate, but then he’s 
real grave, and philosophical, and I always 
laugh him straight in the face, and his philoso- 
phy too. Aunt Harding, however,’’ and her 
voice grew tender, ‘‘I love and revere ; -her life 
is a continual harvest time; yet she is con- 
stantly sowing, though others see only the 
golden sheaves that bow around her; that’s in 
accordance with the promise, isn’t it? ‘a hun- 
dred fold reward in this life, and in that which 
is to come, eternal life!’ But then,’’ she added, 
in a tone of bitter conviction, ‘ perhaps ‘ dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view ;’ I don’t 
believe such a garment could be made to fit 
me very well.’’ 

In a little more than two years Martha was 
summoned from school to her mother’s death- 
bed. It was a brief, unexpected illness, for the 
death summons came to Mrs. Wendell in the 
height of her preparation for a gay season at 
Cape May. Mr. Wendell was away on busi- 
ness, and came only in time to witness the 
death scene and receive the dying farewell. 


It was an hour to be remembered; one in 


which the utter nothingness of earthly shadows 
becomes terribly apparent to the awakened, 
tremulous soul; but it wore away, and so did 
the sting of its warning memory. The funeral 
succeeded in due time, and subsequent ar- 
rangements of the fashionable world went on 
uninterrupted. 

Through the following months Mr. Wendell 
was sorely harassed by the threatening aspect 
of his financial affairs. A friend who had bor- 
rowed his credit, to a large amount, became 
insolvent, and a speculation of his own promis- 
ing large profits had proved worse than a fail- 
ure. Creditors became clamorous, large sums 
were due, and to meet the demands everything 
passed under the hammer of the auctioneer. 
Their elegant house was struck off to a former 
partner of Mr. Wendell’s, who kindly told him 
to occupy it until he could do better. 

‘¢ What shall we do now, Martha !’’ said Mr. 
Wendell, for the previous months had settled 
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upon his slender frame the infirmities of years, 
and like a ‘‘reed shaken in the wind” he 
Jeaned on his daughter for counsel and support, 

Chill and dreary seemed the outer world as 
the three sat together in a dimly lighted room, 
while heavy rain drops beat against the win- 
dows, and moaning winds sighed through the 
empty rooms. Tears fell for the living and the 
dead. Mr. Wendell was lying in a deep slum- 
ber, the effect of an opiate, Martha was ponder- 
ing the efforts to be made to improve their con- 
dition, and the disappointment and cold words 
met, and Lizzie, a younger sister, was busied 
with some childish knitting, raising her soft, 
pensive eyes as the heavy breathing of her 
father, or the whistling winds assumed a 
different key. 

The night brought neither sleep nor quietude 
for Martha. She bethought her of Aunt Har- 
ding, and the grateful refuge which her heart 
and home would have offered; but that dear 
one was now among the dwellers of that city 
whose foundations are from the beginning, 
whose builder and maker is God. She be- 
thought her of ‘‘Our Father,’’ whose words 
are, to His children, ‘‘I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee;’’ but she felt no claim to 
such a promise. And so it was that her first 
prayer was offered amid the darkness of that 
cheerless night. 

She had not asked ‘‘amiss,’’ and speedily 
the answer came. A fair form, prompted by 
an unseen hand, came like an angel of deliver- 
ance, and unloosed the fetters of poverty and 
wrong. Ellen’s parents had removed West, 
and as her father’s business called him to C—— 
she resolved, at his request, to accompany 
him, and visit again her native city. The 
story of Mr. Wendell’s downfall was not long 
in reaching her, and devising a plan which she 
was sure would meet Martha’s co-operation, 
she hastened to lay it before her, with all that 
délicacy so grateful to a sensitive heart. 

‘¢ We shall always remember Mrs. Franklin,” 
said Lizzie, as the street door closed on Ellen. 

‘*And I hope we shall always remember 
God, too,’? replied Martha, with evident 
emotion. 

‘¢ What good news we will have for Father,” 
continued Lizzie; ‘‘oh, here he comes!’ and 
the slight figure opened the door gaily, ex- 
claiming, as she caught his thin hand, ‘I 
guess you don’t know why we are so happy,” 
and looking to her sister, she added, ‘“‘now 
you tell him, Martha.’’ 

Smiles of gratitude lit up the pale face of 
Mr. Wendell as he listened to his daughter’s 
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recital, and hope kindled anew her fires in the 
place of cold and faded embers. 

Ellen’s plans being cordially seconded by 
her father, were accepted by Mr. Wendell, and 
it was arranged that they should start in com- 
pany, for the West, as soon as both parties 
could leave. Ellen, in the meantime, had 
written home, making some suggestions that 
might come too late if she waited to present 
them in person, Martha had abundant labor 
for the interim—gathering up the remnants 
left from the sale, the articles ‘“‘allowed by 
law,’’ the family pictures, so highly prized, 
and other articles’ of only personal value, all 
of which were to be put in readiness for the 
prospective journey. 

A month had passed, and the changed family 
sat by a Western fireside. Among the thrifty 


dwellers in the village of B—— Mr. Wendell had° 


caught new life from the quick pulsations of 
energy and success about him, and by the aid 
of his friends had entered into business with a 
degree of his former spirit. Martha, by tact 
and prudence, had neatly furnished their sit- 
ting room and bed-chamber, which, with 
another room for domestic purposes, comfort- 
ably supplied them. Mr. Franklin, Ellen’s 





of a true woman, winning by persuasion, 
planting flowers of love by the stony wayside, 
and receiving anon their grateful odors. 

With the dawning of the fourth year was 
heard the rustling of the Death-angel’s wing. 
Martha and Lizzie stood by the bedside of the 
dying, moistening the sufferer’s pallid lips and 
wiping the death-damps from his brow. There, 
too, were Mr. and Mrs, Franklin, and Mr. 
Hamilton, their beloved pastor, breathing forth 
that sympathy which is the offspring of true 
friendship. ‘‘ How different from my mother’s 
death scene !’’ said Martha to Ellen, as she sat 
on a low footstool at Ellen’s feet, while the 
latter, with a kind of motherly magic, soothed 
the aching head that rested on her lap, and 
with words of comfort stilled the sorrow of a 
throbbing heart. ‘It’s such a comfort to 
know that everything has been done that 
offered any relief,’”’ she continued, ‘‘and to 
have done it ourselves, rather than trust to 
hired assistants, as when Mother was ill.’’ 

It was all past. The cheerfulness of the 
little parlor was tinged with sadness, but its 
atmosphere savored of submission and trust. 
Those who had stood by the deathbed and the 
grave felt endued with a strength and earnest- 


husband, being President of the Board of ) ness for their life-work which ratified to each 


Trustees of a newly organized seminary in the 
place, had, as Ellen desired when she wrote 
him from the East, brought the name of Miss 
Martha Wendell before his brother officials, 
which, with his influence, secured her the 
position of Preceptress. She entered upon its 
duties in two weeks after her arrival, Lizzie 
being by turns the skilful house-maid and the 
ready scholar. 

Three years of Western life were numbered. 
Mr. Wendell had secured a comfortable com- 
petence for himself and daughters, and more 
than all, had learned from the Great Teacher 
those lessons so long neglected. Martha still 
continued teaching, with abundant success: 
how much of her character a few years had 
developed; how many of its traits, like gems 
imbedded in their earthly stratum, had never 
shed forth their lustre, but for the hand that 
wrought them out. No studied formality had 
overgrown her sprightly, attractive manner, 
which seemed the natural expression of her 
cheerful, blooming features, and became so 
well her girlish stature ; true, the education of 
the heart had brought out some points of ex- 
pression and softened others, while her pre- 
sence was vested with a dignified grace, which 
was in part owing to her position. In her 
several relations she sustained the character 








the promise of victory and rest. 

On a subsequent evening, as Martha was 
engaged in refitting some of her own clothing 
for Lizzie, who in the meantime read aloud 
from a favorite author, Mr. Hamilton came in for 
a social chat, as he had frequently done before. 

‘*Ts it very dark out, Mr. Hamilton?’ asked 
Lizzie, after he had been a few moments seated. 

‘Oh, no,” he replied, “did you think of 
taking a walk ?’”’ 

‘“‘Yes, Mrs. Franklin wanted me to spend 
the evening with her, but I didn’t like to leave 
Martha alone, so I think I’ll go now, for a little 
while,’’ said she, looking to her sister for 
assent. 

“You go,’’ said he, taking the chair and 
book she had left, ‘‘and I’ll keep your sister 
company till you return.” 

An hour passed in reading and conversation, 
almost unobserved, and then the minister, 
taking Martha’s hand in his, asked her to 
share his heart and home. ‘ You may think 
strange,’”’ said he, ‘‘ that I should expect you 
to leave the brightness of your path and enter 
with me upon the toilsome way I am pursuing, 
but believe me, Martha, celestial fruits grow 
upon its borders, and at the end of the race 
lies a glittering crown, and shining garments, 
and an eternity of bliss.’’ A thrill of holy 
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rapture lit up his features, and his dark eyes 


caught their beaming from the passing vision. 
**Then,’’ he added, “shall we not together 
tread the more excellent way, and together 
labor for this reward f”” 

‘¢ Together ;” whispered Martha, with blush- 
ing confidence, and their lips met to seal the vow. 

Abraham, after his entrance into Canaan, 
soon mourned over the death of Sarah. She, 
the lovely Hebrew woman, whose beauty had 
captivated kings and princes, and whose love 
had brightened the pilgrimage of the patriarch, 
slept in death, upon the borders of the pro- 
mised land. Then Abraham stood up and 
spake to the sons of Heth, saying, ‘“‘I am a 
stranger and sojourner among you; give me, I 
pray you, the possession of a burial place 
wherein I may bury my dead.” The patriarch 
bowed and wept, and the sons of Heth, moved 
by human sympathy, answered him: ‘‘In the 
choice of our sepulchres' bury thou thy dead.” 

Three years before, Mr. Hamilton came 
among the people of B—— with a gentle Eastern 
bride, winning the love of hearts, and anon 
their deepest sympathy, as the death-stroke 
fell upon the slight form at his side; so they 
gave to their stricken pastor a choice spot, 
where the willows drooped low and their mur- 
murings blent with the music of a gliding 
stream, and he, like Abraham, buried his dead 
from sight. 





Rosy June came on, bright, beautiful, and 
odorous. Her sweet breath floated through 
open windows, like a censer of peace and hap- 
piness on earth, while the heart, holding within 
itself a well-spring of pleasure, had double 
cause for rejoicing. 

With the Spring vacation Martha had re- 
signed her position of Preceptress, in anticipa- 
tion of the new sphere into which the wed. 
ding month should induct her. The marriage 
ceremony was performed in the sanctuary 
where Mr. Hamilton ministered. The bride, 
in harmony with the old time custom, wore 
simply white, with no adornments but the 
spotless roses with which Lizzie had looped up 
the folds of her brown hair. Earnest blessings 
and ‘‘God speed thee’’ wishes were breathed 
forth from that company of honest friends, of 
young men, and maidens, and loving children, 
who filled to overflowing the little church. 

Ellen, the tried friend and counsellor, had 
been a participant of Martha’s hopes and ar- 
rangements, playfully reminding her of other 
days, and their changed aspect, or repeating 
some of her lively sallies, whose application 
the present had outgrown. 

Theirs was a true friendship; based on pure 
principles, it had, amid the sunlight and storm 
of years, acquired a strong, hardy growth; 
hence its fruits were pleasant to the taste, 
‘¢yea, sweeter than honey to the mouth.” 





FAITH. 


BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 





“ Fear not, believe only.” 


“Where are you, Father?” a little one cried, 
Walking alone at the evening tide ; 
Up through the shadows and darkness lying 
Thick in the path where the day was dying 
Floated the father-tones, sweet and mild, 
Through the pale purple shade, “‘ Here, my child.” 


Alone in the gleaming of grim twilight, 

His little lip quivered with childish fright, 

And piercing the dark with his eyes of blue, 
He murmured, “ Dear Father, I don’t see you !” 


“Leap down in my arms,” came the loving tone, 
» Through the gloom below, from the unseen one; 





g 


; 


And, trusting a father’s strength and love, 
The little one fluttered from far above, 

The light wind lifting his curly hair, 

As down in the blackness, he wist not where, 
His tiny form fell, till it found a rest 

In a watching and waiting parental breast. 


MORAL. 


Oh, thus, when we wander at sunset, alone, 

Enwrapped in the shadows of years that have 
flown, 

Through the gloaming of grief let us trustingly 
fall 

In His arms who watcheth and waiteth for all. 























HOME PICTURES FRAMED; 


OR 


KATE WOOED AND WON. 


BY ROSELLA, 


—— 


“Waar romps of girls Aunt Katie has; I 
never saw the like, in my life, of her Kate; 
she had on the schoolmaster’s skates to-day, 
at school, and while he was hunting for them, 
most all noontime, she was gliding like a swan 
all over Moss Pond, mixed in among the boys, 
while her laugh was as loud as theirs, only 
more ringing and joyous, and fuller of music,”’ 
said Uncle Nat Hammond to his wife and 
daughters when he came home from mill in 
the afternoon of a cold Winter day. 

‘“‘Well, now!’’ said Aunt Mercy, and she 
laughed till her whole body shook and laughed 
too. ‘Didn’t Mr. Miles get his skates at all 
at nooning ?”’ 

“TI don’t know,’’ said her husband, ‘‘ for 
school wasn’t taken up yet, when I came on 





home, but I guess not, for I called at the store, 
and while I was there young Harper came in, 
and he said when he came away Kate was still 
on the pond, and the teacher was watching her 
and laughing, from behind the big maple tree, 
and that he didn’t seem a bit angry, for he 
overheard him say, just as he came up slyly 
behind him, ‘God bless you, my sweet, wild 
Kate,’ and that he got very red in the face 
when he saw that he had been overheard.”’ 

“It may turn out with Mr. Miles and Kate 
as it did with Kate’s mother and her teacher, 
when she was young, for she was as wild a 
romp as Kate is; Kate comes honestly by her 
hoyden manners.’’ 

‘¢ How was that ?’’ said Uncle Nat, as he took 
off his big-caped, old-fashioned, drab overcoat, 
and hung it on its pin in the closet, then rub- 
bing his hands, sat down to an afternoon 
lunch—a cup of coffee and hot buckwheat 
cakes and honey. 

Aunt Mercy swept the wet footprints from 
the clean hearth, and took up her knitting, 
that lay in the cushioned rocking chair by the 
window. 

““Why, you see, the Winter before Katie 
was married Father lived up on Stony Creek, 
on a rented farm, in a real backwoods settle- 
ment, and all of us grown girls went to dis- 
trict school that Winter. Oh, we did have 








good times, I tell you! The scholars were all 
80 united, and the Winter was a mild, pleasant 


one, and the play-ground was grassy, and clean, 
and spacious. The teacher was an excellent 
young man from the East, and as the healthful 
part of our education, he recommended exer- 
cise on the play-ground, and rambles on the 
surrounding hills. This just suited Sister 
Kate, the pretty black-eyed romp. 

‘Many a time the first fortnight of school, 
while she was whirling on one foot, or playing 
‘black man’ with the boys, I saw the teacher’s 
pale face peeping out of a window, with his 
brow resting on his hand. No one thought of 
the like but myself, and from the very first I 
judged from his conduct towards Kate that he 
loved her better than any other girl in school. 
Her copies were always ‘set’ the prettiest, and 
were generally a sweet line or two of poetry; 
and if she carried her slate to him for assist- 
ance, his face lighted up with a real love-smile 
that must have beamed warmly upon her. If 
any of the rest of us did the same he always 
said kindly, ‘please wait till this class has re- 
cited,’ or ‘in a moment.’ 

‘*When ‘boarding round,’ and his week was 
at our house, in the evenings, after our lessons 
were all looked over, we would spread a mat 
down on the broad grey-stone hearth for all to 
sit on, to crack nuts; we always reserved the 
corner for the master, as the ponderous jamb- 
stone would keep the heat and the glare of the 
blazes off his forehead. And there we all clus- 
tered down together, cracking nuts and crack- 
ing jokes, seasoned with merry peals of laugh- 
ter. Ah, those were good old days of long, 
long ago! 

‘*One cold, frosty Christmas night, after we 
had eaten apples, and cakes, and nuts, Kate 
proposed that we should all go out and take a 
ride down hill on the little hand sleds. To 
please her we consented. There were six sleds 
in all, belonging.to big and little children, and 
there were six of us—the master, our brother 
Ben, the two girls and myself, and Dick, the 
bound boy. 

*¢T!m afraid I can’t guide the sled right,’ 
said the teacher to Kate, as we all walked up 
the hill, through the orchard, up to the edge 
of Oak Grove, pulling our sleds after us. 

‘© ¢Well, I'll tell you,’ said Kate, ‘if it won’t 
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start when you are ready to go, you must hitch, 
hitch forward, with a foot sticking out on each 
side of the shaft, which you are to turn back 
and hold in your hands. If it turns to the 
right too much, plow your left heel into the 
snow a little, till you get it turned straight, 
not too much, or it will whirl right around. 
If you want to stop it still, you must plow 
both heels into the ground hard. 

“What a glare of ice this is ! Oh, delicious ! 
I want nothing rarer in this world!’ said 
Kate, in all the exuberant joy that was brim- 
ming over her fun-loving heart. 

“We got to the top of the hill, and placed 
our sleds in a row, Kate behind, so as to have 
the longest ride, 

““¢Make ready,’ said Dick; ‘take aim,’ 
said the master, in a voice by no means as 
joyous as the occasion demanded. 

‘“« Fire,’ shouted Kate, in a voice ringing 
among the old oaks, like the notes of a bugle. 

“Away we flew, like a line of winged swallows, 
the fine frosted particles of flying snow cutting 
into our faces, and powdering our clothes. 

‘*¢ Faster, sir!’ shouted Kate, distinctly, 
above the noise of gliding runners. 

“¢P)) pass, by your leave!’ and she flew 
circling round the teacher, and came like chain 
lightning down the hill, and past the wood 
pile, steadily through the open gate, when 
her sled jumped with a leap across the gutter 
in the street, and away she went down the 
road, as though riding a wild steed who had 
never felt the curb or rein, Under the elm 
tree, she stopped and looked around just in 
time to see the master’s unmanageable sled 
plunge over the top of the milk-house, which 
stood close in under the ledge that skirted the 
hill. 

‘We had all stopped our sleds at the gate, 
except Jennie, who had run through the closed 
side gate, and borne it off with her, into the 
gutter, and Ben who had run up the wood 
pile, and fell back with his sled on top of him, 
and half a cord of ranked stove wood rattling 
about his ears. , 

“We all ran, laughing, to the milk-house, 
while the most uproarious merriment from 
under the old elm greeted us.” 

‘* Poor teacher ! his fall had been no cause of 
fun for him, for he lay insensible, with the 
blood flowing from a gash in his handsome 
white forehead. 

“Dick ran to Kate, with his finger on his 
mouth, in token of silence; but she could 
understand no dumb signs, for she lay in the 
snow yet, in convulsions of laughter. When 





she learned of her’poor teacher’s injury, then 
her tears flowed as freely as had her laughter. 

‘‘ Father helped carry him into the house,and 
we bathed his face with camphor, until life 
returned,. It was several days before he could 
continue his school, 

“*Are you sorry for me, Katie?’ he said, 
plaintively, as he leaned back on pillows in 
the rocking chair, when he detected traces of 
tears in Katie’s black eyes. 

‘“** Yes,’ said she, ‘for I am all to blame,’ 
and the pent-up tears burst forth anew. 

***No you are not, Kate,’ said he, kindly, 
‘but let us leave such sport to children, and 
we will spend our evenings studying Astronomy. 
I will teach you, these bright starry eves, Oh, 
Kate!’ and softer grew his manly voice, ‘you 
will ripen into a glorious woman if you lay 
aside your over-sportiveness, and merriest 
moods, and seek to beautify your mind and 
make it worthy of the beautiful casket that 
enshrines it.- Will you, Katie?’ and he took 
her hand in his, so pale and thin. She rose in 
tears and left the room. 

‘** What a good influence the master exerts 
in our family! had you observed it, Father?’ 
said my mother, one evening. 

‘¢¢ Yes, bless him!’ was the answer. 

“*Dve been thinking, because of his good 
influence, and because he has poor health, and 
boarding round gives him a fresh cold every 
few days, we’d better have him board here the 
rest of his term,’ said my mother, in all the 
truth and goodness of her motherly, womanly 
nature. 

‘** Very well, Mercy,’ and my father went 
on with his whittling. 

‘‘With many thanks to my mother, the 
master accepted the kind offer, and then the 
front bed-room was his, and was called the 
master’s room. 

‘We all observed, with joy and surprise, 
that our Kate was surely growing more 
womanly, more firm in her good resolves, and 
though very cheerful still, was far less rude 
and wild. We made better progress in our 
studies, now that the teacher was with us, and 
that Winter, in all our after years, was one to 
be pleasantly remembered. 

‘One day at school, at nooning, the teacher 
stood looking out from a back window, watch- 
ing the little boys and girls carrying stones up 
to the top of a steep knoll behind the house. 
They carried them to the top, then one at a 
time rolled them down the steep. 

‘Looking round upon the circle of girls who 
sat busied with light sewing, knitting, and 
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embroidery, his eyes sparkled with a new idea 
as he said, ‘put by your work, girls, and be- 
fore schoo] takes up, let us all go and join 
those merry little ones in a round of play.’ 

“¢Oh, come!’ said Kate, with all her old 
spirit wide wakened from its sleep, and she 
jumped up, dropping her work, while her 
spool of floss and thimble rolled across the 
floor, ‘do! do!’ and then catching his eye she 
looked down, while the rosiest of blushes 
spread over her face and neck. 

“¢The same Kittie yet,’ said he, laughing 
and enjoying her pretty embarrassment. 

“At the foot of the hill we each selected a 
round stone, as large as we could carry with 
ease, and climbed with them up to the summit. 

‘**¢We have the royalest kind of a play to- 
day, Master,’ said little Lucie Gorham; ‘you 
see we call it telling fortunes; the way the 
stone we throw rolls down hill, is just the way 
we are to be, and act, and get along in ~ Z 

‘¢ Ah, you winsome little sybil,’ said he ; 
‘but if it don’t roll at all, what then, Lucie ?’ 

‘*¢ Why, if it stops soon, the one that started 
it ain’t to live long,’ was her earnest reply. A 
merry laugh from us, at her originality, made 
her hang her head and shy off to an older 
sister. 

“* Well, let us try Lucie’s game, then,’ said 
the teacher. ‘Mary Vail, you roll first.’ 

‘Mary rolled her stone, which went swiftly 
down the hill, knocking everything in its way, 
making sparks fly from flinty rocks, splitting 
little sand-stones, pitching sticks hither and 
thither, until its force was exhausted and it 
rolled slower and slower until it stopped. 

‘©¢A straightforward, upright life is to be 
yours, Mary; neither temptation, nor malice, 
nor slander will harm you, for you will walk 
straight ahead in the line of duty,’ said the 
teacher, looking towards Lucie, with a mock 
air of seriousness. 

‘‘And so we all rolled each a stone down the 
hill, until it came the turn of the master or 
Kate. ‘Now it’s your turn, Katie,’ said he ; 
‘I'll wait till the last, and have the best for- 
tune of any.’ Kate stood near the teacher, as 
she let her’s fall from her hands, and at the 
same moment, either purposely or accident- 
ally, his dropped too. 

‘* Would you believe it? They rolled along 
side by side, steadily keeping even pace with 
each other—no knocks, but perfect unity—if 
large stones impeded their way, they skipped 
over them, and trotted, and capered, and 
ambled along together as nicely, as Deacon 
Elliott’s span of dapple greys. 





“Then as they came to where the hill 
stretched off into a gentle swell their pace 
slackened, and they moved along side by side 
until they rustled in among the dry flags and 
sickle grass, on the banks of Crystal Creek, 
and then with a low splash, not half so loud 
as of a grassy sod falling upon a coffin, they 
dropped over the bank, not three seconds 
apart. 

***You two would work together well,’ said 
Lucie ; but there was no word dropped from 
the master’s trembling lip in reply, and Kate, 
her head was turned aside, examining some 
fossils that Sina Rice had found on the brow of 
the hill. 

‘*To hide the teacher’s visible embarrass- 
ment, I laughed heartily, and said that was a 
real funny play of Lucie’s, after all. 

‘* We all ran down the hill to school, and I 
observed that Kate tried to keep away from 
the master, by linking her arms in with a girl 
on either sideof her. I guess she began to 
see matters in a true light. 

‘That evening, there was a taffy party at 
Nora Grove’s house, to which the whole neigh- 
borhood was invited, besides the teacher and 
all his scholars. It was sugaring-off times in 
the old sugar camp, and Squire Grove had told 
Nora to invite everybody, and we might spend 
the evening in the big, old kitchen, and that 
we might have three pails of syrup to make 
into taffy, sugar wax, and sugar. The teacher 
said, when he dismissed in the evening, we 
must not wear silk aprons to the party, or 
head dresses, and the boys must not wear their 
Sunday vests or nice neck ties, for it would 
mar the pleasure of the party if any of us had 
on clothes that would be easily spoiled. 

‘We three girls wore pink gingham dresses 
and white aprons, and Mother made the master 
wear one of Father’s homespun linen coats, to 
save his nice black cloth one, for she said taffy 
was as bad as tar on one’s clothes. 

‘*T thought Kate never did look sweeter than 
she did that night. The waist of her small 
checked pink gingham dress was gathered full 
behind and before on to a neat belt, her white 
jaconet apron was full and short, her brown 
wavy hair was done up plain, while glossy, 
fragrant geranium leaves were fastened in her 
hair behind, and around so as to almost lie on 
the left temple. Her cheeks wore an unusual 
glow, and her eyes a deeper tenderness, while 
a smile, born of a joy that was holy in its pure 
new happiness, radiated about her sweet lips. 
That day’s nooning had told her a revelation. 

“Mrs. Grove put on her sun-bounet and went 
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to the sugar camp with her husband, saying 
we would enjoy the evening's sports better if 
there were no old folks about. 

“Carrie Hill and our Dick superintended the 
boiling, while the rest of us amused ourselves 
looking over Mr. Grove’s books, and Nora’s 
hair book, and scrap book, and album, and 
magazines, and geological spegimens. Ak soon 
as the syrup was boiled enough Dick called us, 
and we had fine sport making candy, and wax, 
and sugar, in that great old kitchen, with its 
wide fire-place and massive jambs. When we 
were done, and had fixed our candy away to 
cool on the shelves in the pantry, Dick pro- 
posed a game of ‘blind man’s buff.’ And the 
chairs were all set out on the porch, and we 
took off our shoes so as to slip around slyly. 
Dick made a capital blind man, for his arms 
were so long and muscular; he could take 
great swathes, like a mower in a meadow, and 
gather us in laughing, and dodging, and hold- 
ing our hands over our mouths, and slipping 
about on tiptoe. Oh, it was rare good sport, 
but better yet when Kate was blindfolded and 
caught the teacher by the long linen tail of his 
borrowed coat, and hung dangling to it until 
she had it twisted up like a stout cable, and 
through very weariness had to let him go, Oh, 
what merry shouts went up then in that old 
kitchen ! 

‘Little Lucie Gorham, and Ella Hess, and 
Ida Clarke just rolled on the porch and laughed, 
and brother Ben said he did wish that old dys- 
peptic, Mr. Sigler, was only there awhile, for 
surely a miraculous cure could be performed. 
It was bright moonlight, and some of the 
smaller ones proposed a game of ‘Silly bang,’ 
80 we all went out into Uncle Grove’s yard, 
among his trees and shrubbery, to have one 
more good play before we went home. 

‘‘ Jimmy Grove and Kate stood by the base, 
which was a large beech tree in the centre of 
the yard, with covered eyes, counting sixty, 
while all the rest of us hid ourselves, There 
was a good many of us, and it took a long 
while for us all to hide. 

‘At last Carrie Myer called out ‘all ready,’ 
and the search began. I was hid behind the 
kituhen door, and as Jimmy came into the 
kitchen I ran out and reached the base un- 
touched. Nora Grove was hid round the cor- 
ner of the house, and as Jim’s step sounded 
near her, she started for the base, and looking 
over her shoulder to see how near he was, she 
ran her head, shaking full of brown curls, into 
a young locust tree that grew close up by a 
window. Dear Nora! she begged of us not to 
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dispose of her after the manner of poor Absa- 
lom, and it took a long time to get her curls 
unloosed, but the play stopped for that game, 
while the girls helped her out. 

‘The next game Nora and brother Ben stood 
at the base and counted, while the rest hid, I 
hid in an old wheat bin in a waste cabin that 
stood a few rods from the house, away back in 
a dark corner of it, and I had hardly hushed 
my noisy breathing when I heard a step come 
in at the door, and some one crouch down in 
the old corner closet, near me. An instant 
more and alight tread came in and ran into 
the same old closet. It was sister Kate, I knew 
by the pink dress and neat apron. 

**¢1s this you, Katie, darling?’ I heard whis- 
pered, in the schoolmaster’s voice. ‘Oh, are 
you here, Master!’ was the frightened reply, 
and Kate darted out, but only a step, for his 
hand held her arm, as he bowed his face close 
down to her’s, and his tones were low and mu- 
sical as the soft ripple of a rill in a meadow. 

““*Dear Katie, can we not walk together 
through life? more than mother or sister do I 
love you;’ and his trembling voice was hushed 
in tears, 

‘‘A womanly curiosity made me peep out 
and lean forward, just in time to see our blush- 
ing Kate burst into tears too, and Jay her hand 
in his. They stood by the old paper window, 
and through the broken roof streamed down 
the moonlight, with a silvery sheen enwrapping 
them. They stood side by side, and wept, and 
though my own eyes were full of tears, I 
wondered then why they should weep. 

“**Do you love me, Kate?’ said his low, sad 
voice, and he drew the weeping girl to his side 
and looked into her face. 

‘Kate! frank, noble, honest Kate—how I 
loved her when I saw her, in all the beautiful 
faith of true womanhood, raise her hand to his 
brow, and pushing back his soft brown hair, 
look into his eyes and whisper, ‘Dear Louis! 
dearer than all the world beside,’ and then, 
with a touching grace bend forward for the 
seal of betrothal. Reverently as a benediction, 
and as holily, was the first kiss laid upon her 
forehead. 

‘**Darling! mine!’ said his glad, full soul, 
and the words dropped pure as pearls. Just 
then, hasty steps came up to the cabin door, 
and the teacher had merely time to slip into 
the closet, out of sight, while Kate’s dress ex- 
posed her hiding place. 

** After she ran and had been gone a mo- 
ment, he followed, and when he was out of 
sight, I rantoo. They never knew, even to this 
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day, that I witnessed their avowal and betro- 
I never told them yet; it was a scene 
After that Kate 
They were mar- 
ried the following year, and moved to Connec- 
ticut, and staid there till her little Kate was 
two or three years old, then they came to Ohio 


thal. 
too holy to make merry over. 
didn’t go toschool any more. 


to reside.”’ 


‘And is Uncle Louis the very same school- 
master ?’’ said Annie, with wide open eyes and 


parted lips. 
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‘*The very same,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ and it 


is not a fortnight since I heard you wondering 
how he got that scar on his forehead, just 
under his hair. 
when he took his last ride on a hand-sled.” 


You know now that he got it 


How Kate, the daughter, was cured of her 


mischievous propensities I will tell some other 

time; but it is asad story, and I would not 

overshadow this merry one with gloom. 
Perrysville, Ohio. 
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Wr met in early childhood, 
Beside a rippling brook, 

Where the bending skies in Summer 
Paused in the wave to look ; 

There was light upon the mountain, 
And light upon the wold ; 

The whole world seemed a glory-cup 
Of happy, glistening gold! 


We met in early childhood, 
And smiled the hours away 
With laugh, and jest, and rich song ; 
We leaped the brook at play! 
We tossed our flaxen ringlets, 
And dared the drought of years 
To mark our curls with silver, 
And dim blue eyes with tears. 


We met again, in youth's flush, 
In Learning’s wide, bright halls, 
Where the light of past old centuries 
Gleamed up the high, pale walls ; 
Where the Great had written life-lines, 
And fickle-hearted Fame 
Had pointed her royal finger 
At many a shrined name ; 


Where the seer and sage had pondered, 
And burnt the midnight oil, 

And many a grand discovery 
Had crowned the anxious toil! 

We stood by the fount of Wisdom, 
Gazed into the solemn depth, 

And our eyes grew sad with the burthen 
Of bitter tears unwept. 
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We met in our lives’ full morning, 
In the crowded city’s marte— 
The whirling, circling, dense life, 
Where throbbed a million hearts ; 
Where tireless, restless, ever, 
The tide of life streams on, 
Waiting or breathing never, 
From rise to set of sun! 


We were hurried, flurried, and heated, 
And had but a meeting cold : 
We parted ; to tyrant Business, 
Ere half our tale was told ; 
No time for friendly greeting ; 
“ We'll rest from toil bye and bye ;” 
And away to the busy warehouse 
We hastened, with greedy eye. 


We met once more; it was sunset ; 
We sat by the glowing hearth, 
Grey-headed, and old, and wrinkled ; 
Dead to the thrill of mirth! 
Hoar age had settled its whiteness 
Of frost on our withered brows: 
The winds had torn from the strong trees 
Their broad, outspreading boughs. 


We sat and chatted in concert, 
Of childhood, youth, full age ; 

We read out the leaves of the volume, 
E’en to the threescore page: 

We paused, and looked at each other, 
Dropped each a tearful sigh, 

For we felt that the world’s brief lesson 
But learned us the way to die! 
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On our return home that night we found let- 
ters which demanded our presence in Boston 
the next day. 

I regretted very much to leave Elinor at this 
juncture, for I felt that she needed me, but the 
summons was imperative. 

Each perfectly understood the other, although 
neither had alluded to the circumstances of 
the preceding day, so she felt all I meant when 
I said to her in the hall, at parting, ‘‘ Now be 
strong, darling, and you know whose love 
never fails us, though all earthly love shall.”’ 

She clung to me—‘‘ Oh, Alice, Alice, do you 
know what it is tomake an idol and then have it 
torn away from you?’ I shall never forget the 
wistful cadence of her voice as she said these 
words. But I could not answer, for Harry 
called me, and I drew my veil over my face 
and hurried away. 

I remained a week in Boston, and during 
that time did not hear from Elinor, though she 
promised to write, and I grew quite disturbed 
at her silence. But at the expiration of this 

, week I received a note from her husband. 

“Do come to us, dear Alice, by next train ; Eli- 
nor is very ill. I would have sent the carriage for 
you, but Tom has gone for a nurse, and Ido not 
like to leave my wife. Her mind is wandering, but 
she talks of you constantly. Come. 

“In haste, but very truly, 
“Austin West.” 

Four hours after reading that letter I was at 
Elinor’s home. Austin met me at the door, 
and there was undisguised alarm in his face 
as he conducted me to her room, stopping only 
a moment to answer my rapid inquiries. He 
informed me that Elinor had been ill for two 
days, that she had walked from Doctor Adams’s, 
a distance of two miles, in a very severe rain, 
to her own home. 

‘But how could she do this, Austin; she 
could not surely have been in her right senses, 
to be so imprudent ?” 

‘“‘T don’t think she was; at least she’d 
gotten her nerves worked up into a wretched 
state of excitement. We went over there to 
pass the afternoon, Miss Phillips, my wife and 
I, and toward night it looked like rain, and I 
agreed to take Miss Phillips home first, and 
return for Elinor. We were absent, however, 
longer than we anticipated, and I got back to 
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the doctor’s in a driving rain, and learned, to 
my unspeakable surprise, that Mrs. West had 
‘ started for home on foot and alone.” 
§ This was all I learned, and then he opened 
i Elinor’s door, and I went in. She did not 
‘ know me; those large, brown eyes wandered 
with a sorrowful vacancy over my face ; her 
lips were bright with fever; but her cheeks 
were white as the pillows on which they lay. 
«  ‘*How the wind blows, and the rain dashes 
on my head,” she moaned. ‘Do you see 
how black the clouds are, and the lights in the 
cottage windows shine so far off. I shall 
never get home, and when they find me on 
the wayside to-morrow, they will say I died 
from exposure to the storm ; but I did not; I 
died of a broken heart. 

‘Oh, Austin! Austin! have you ceased to 
love me, have you left me forever? She 
didn’t love you as I did; but you cannot hear 
me call you through the storm, and her head 
is lying on your shoulder, and your fingers 
? are wandering through those silken braids of 
; hair, just as they did that day. Oh, my hus- 

band! my husband! how my heart aches !” 
“Elinor! Elinor! it is I, your own Alice, 
} and here is Austin, don’t you know us?’ and 
leaning over her, my tears fell fast on her fore- 
head. But she did not recognize me, she only 
muttered, ‘‘ Hark! hark! it is Alice calls me. 
> 
, 
> 
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If I could only go to her; but she is so far 
off ! so far off!” 

It is very painful to linger on these scenes ; 
suffice it, for five days and five nights I hung 
over the bedside of Elinor, while she hung 
betwixt life and death, and it was not in the 
power of mortal to say how the struggle would 
terminate. Her disease was a combination of 
typhus and brain fever ; the latter induced by 
the excitement which her peculiarly suscepti- 
$ ble nervous system had undergone in the last 
} two weeks, and the former, if not actually 
developed, greatly accelerated by her long 
walk, and exposure to the storm. I learned 
afterward that Austin had been very assidu- 
ous in his attentions to Miss Phillips after I 
left, that they had ridden out every day, while 
Elinor’s indisposition had compelled her to 
} remain at home. Indeed, Austin had joined 

a small party on an excursion to a picturesque 
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lake some thirty miles from his residence, and ' posed he had come for Elinor while she was 


Miss Phillips was among the company. 

Elinor was a sensitive, high-spirited woman, 
altogether too proud, and too refined to re- 
proach her husband for his neglect, as wives 
of narrower mind and coarser feeling would 
have done, thereby, probably, increasing his 
indifference into transitory dislike; beside 
that, his attentions to her would have lost all 
their charm and value, when they were be- 
stowed simply, as a matter of duty, and be- 
cause she was his wife. 

I afterwards learned that the invitation for 
the lake excursion had been given in the 
morning, and Elinor being indisposed had 
declined joining it, but her husband had 
almost insisted upon this, fearing, perhaps, his 
continued attentions to Miss Phillips would 
attract attention, as they probably would, had 
he not enjoyed the reputation of being the 
most devoted of husbands, as well as the most 
chivalric of gentlemen. 

But to return to the visit at Doctor Adams’s ; 
the approaching storm caused the few guests 
to take leave immediately after tea, and Aus- 
tin advised Elinor to remain until he had ac- 
companied Miss Phillips home, as she resided 
some distance from their house, and he feared 
the ride would increase her headache. Of 
course she had penetration enough to discern 
the real reason for this suggestion, but com- 
plied with it at once. 

Soon after they left, Mrs. Adams was sud- 
denly summoned to a sick neighbor, and 
obliged to leave her guest, which she did very 
reluctantly, and almost at her command, 

Elinor was thus left quite alone, and the 
storm commenced with great violence. The 
rain dashed and the wind sobbed passionately 
against the windows, but there was a fiercer 
storm in the heart of Elinor West that night, 
as she paced up and down Mrs. Adams’ parlor, 
or pressed her pale face against the window, 
striving to pierce through the darkness for 
Austin’s carriage, which did not arrive, though 
he had time to convey Miss Phillips twice 
home. 

Suddenly the idea that they had eloped 
together took possession of Elinor’s mind, for 
the fever was mounting to her brain, and her 
reason giving way under the sharp, slow tor- 
ture she had endured so bravely. No one 
knew at what hour she rushed out into the 
storm, but Mrs. Adams was perfectly over- 
whelmed with astonishment and alarm, when 
Austin presented himself about ten o’clock at 
her door, and asked for his wife, as she sup- 
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absent. He stated that he had remained longer 
with Miss Phillips than he intended, as she 
had received a telegraphic message which 
rendered it necessary for her to leave in the 
morning ; but his feelings can be better 
imagined than recorded, when he learned of 
Elinor’s disappearance. The man was by no 
means entirely heartless, and fascinated as he 
had been by Miss Phillips, he was attached 
to Elinor, and he suffered the most acute 
anxiety and self-reproach, as he dashed home- 
ward through the rain. 

On his arrival, he found his wife, who, 
storm-drenched and beaten, had reached the 
house a few moments before, while the two 
affrighted domestics were gathered about her, 
striving to appease her frantic shrieks and 
calls for her husband, whom she did not recog- 
nize. 

The doctor did not reach the house until 
midnight, on account of the storm, and as 
soon as it abated in the morning Austin sent 
for me. 

During those five days he scarcely left her 
bedside, and I believe he suffered keenly. I 
did not reproach him. Once only, when she 
stretched out her white arms and called to him, 
in those long, mournful, vibrating tones, that 
it seemed to me must pierce a heart of stone, 
the words leaped out from my lips, without 
any conscious volition of my own, ‘‘Oh, Aus- 
tin, Austin, see what you have done!”’ 

‘*T know it, Alice,’? he answered, and his 
voice was bitter with remorse for his own 
wrong. ‘‘I know I’ve been the weakest, most 
wicked scoundrel in the world; but if God 
will spare her to me, I will atone, by years of 
tenderness, for the work of the last two 
weeks.” 

And hearing those words, my heart for the 
first time put up the prayer that God would 
give back to this world the life of Elinor West. 
Tenderly as I loved her, how could I ask it 
before? There is no life for such natures as 
hers but in love, and blessed be God there is 
no yearning of affections, no sickening and 
aching of unsatisfied hearts, in the home that 
He giveth His beloved! 

But my prayer was answered, and when at 
last Elinor slept, it was not, as we feared, the 
sleep from which there is no awakening, but 
one which giveth back to life and health those 
upon whom it falls, like healing balm. 

So in the twilight Elinor opened her eyes 
and knew us. She recovered slowly, but 
surely. Austin was the kindest and tenderest 
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of husbands, devoting himself entirely to his 
convaléescing wife, and anticipating her every 
want. He brought her the rarest flowers and 
the most tempting fruits; he read the books 
she liked best, and held her in his arms when- 
ever she sat up. 

Her physician, however, told us privately 
that the wear and tear of such a mind as hers 
on so delicate a physique must be immense, and 
that it was doubtful whether she could ever 
bear any great or sudden trial. ‘‘And she 
never shall, if I can shelter her from it,”’ an- 
swered Austin, solemnly, and I have no doubt 
but the man meant it-in his soul. 

‘* Alice, Austin loves me, do you not see he 
does, better than anything on earth?’ asked 
Elinor, turning her luminous eyes on me, one 
day as we sat alone together, after she had 
taken her first walk across the room, and there 
was a look in her face as though life or death 
rested upon my verdict. 

‘“To be sure he loves you, darling, better, I 
believe, than anything on earth; but, Elinor, 
the love, drinking which our hearts shall never 
thirst again, flows from no fountain of this 
world; it is the River of God! Do you remem- 
ber what he said? ‘If thou knewest the gift 
of God!’”’ 

She did not answer. She leaned her head 
on her white, transparent hands, and the 
tears strained through her fingers. At last she 
spoke: “‘We have both promised that we 
will never allude to that time again. It is not 
strange, after all, that she fascinated him, with 
his esthetic nature and his peculiar sensitive- 
ness to all beauty. He had no conception, 
either, of how much I was suffering, and I 
cannot tell you how deeply he has repented, or 
what he has undergone through my illness.” 

“T don’t doubt it, dear; now shut your eyes 
and try to go to sleep while I arrange your 
hair.”? And as I smoothed the glossy masses 
oyer the low intellectual forehead, I thought 
there was nothing this side Heaven so broad, 
and deep, and all-reaching, as a woman’s for- 
giveness. But after all I sighed heavily for 
Elinor, for I knew her heart had received a 
wound which no time could heal, for her first 
faith in her husband had been shaken, and it 
never could come back to her. 

Suddenly Austin broke into the room: 
‘Come, girls,’’ snapping his riding whip, ‘‘ I’m 


going to take you both out to ride, this after- ¢ 


noon. Don’t start, Alice, and look as though 
that speech fully proved my qualifications for 
a straight jacket and the insane hospital. - It’ll 
do Elinor good, for the earth is bright with 
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sunshine, and the wood winds are aromatic. 
I’m going to put aside the doctor’s pills and 
powders, and take her case into my own hands, 
now. You'll trust me, won’t you, my Elinor?” 

“Yes, I'll trust you, Austin. Tell Biddy, 
please, to get my shawl and bonnet.”’ 

I love to think of that ride, for it was the 
last I ever had with Elinor West. 

The afternoon was a perfect one. Soft 
winds from the distant ocean purled over 
miles of woodland, which penetrated them 
with sweet fragrances, and the ripe wheat and 
corn fields, and low meadows were welted 
with long, narrow bars of sunshine. 

Elinor’s spirits rose like those of a little 
child. How vivid and brilliant she was that 
afternoon, Every sight ad sound of beauty 
seemed like a new gift to her soul. She 
clapped her hands at the will flowers Austin 
brought her, and held her breath at the flutter 
of a robin’s wing among the swamp-willow 
boughs. 

‘*T protest, Elinor, your illness has made 
you more beautiful than ever,’’ said Austin, 
as he leaned down to mark the bright, rapid 
expressions of her face, and gathered the 
shawl closer around her. 

We did not return until the night winds 
stirred in the boughs, and then I found Harry 
had come for me. 

The next day we left. ‘‘ God be with you!” 
I said, as I folded Elinor West to my heart, 
and thought how these words comprehended 
all of a true life; and He was with her ina 
little while, for she walked, radiant, and re- 
created, through the city that sits eternal on 
her foundations of topaz and sapphire. 

My pen falters, dear reader, at the work 
which lies before it, and I must tell you briefly 
of the closing years of Elinor West’s life. 
They were but two after I saw her, and I 
believe, on the whole, were happy ones. Her 
letters indicated this, and they told me that she 
was, taught the stern lesson, which sooner or 
later we must all learn, that the end is not in 
any earthly love; she was dwelling in the 
shadow of the Everlasting Rock. 

I learned, also, that a daughter had been 
given unto her—Elinor Alice—that her eyes had 
the deep blue of the September skies under 
which they first saw the light, and her hair the 
mellow gold of its sunshine. 


‘* Elinor, I’m going to the office ; have you 
any letters to send ?”’ asked Austin West, one 
morning, as he went into the room where 
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Elinor was playing with her child, a beautiful ‘Now say you are very glad to see me once 

little creature, nearly two years old. ‘ more,’’ said the lady, as she reached out both 
“Yes, I have two; get down, darling, and } her fair hands to the gentleman. 

let Mamma get the letters.”’ { He clasped and kissed them: ‘‘I would say 
‘If the weather clears up, as there is every { it, Mabel, if my silence in this instance would 

prospect of its doing, now the wind has changed, } not be more eloquent than any words.” 

I shall take you and little pussy cat out to ride ‘Ah! you are the same .graceful flatterer 

this afternoon, dear. Where in the world can 3; you always were; isn’t he, Myra? (to her 

I have placed my cane,” glancing into the cor- } cousin, Mrs. Nichols.) But sit down here, on 

ner where he usually kept it. ¢ the divan, and after I have inquired about 
“(I’m sure I don’t know, Austin,’’.answered § Mrs. West, and the new Elinor that haS come 

Hinor, as she stamped her letters. to you since my absence, I will tell you what 
“Sissy know! Sissy know!’’ lisped the baby, { brought me here before the March chill had 

and she tottered to one side of the room, where { quite left the winds.of May, and why I am to 

she had hidden it, and brought the light cane § stay here for four long weeks.”’ 

to her father. ‘“*My Elinors are quite well, and for the 


| 
Both parents were delighted at this instance rest, I must leave them to tell their. own story 











of remarkable precocity in their child. this afternoon, when I hope to present them 
‘‘Papa will bring his little daughter some ; to you. But of youself, now!’? But you 
sugar-plums for that. Elinor, my love, don’t ; need not care to hear, nor I to repeat this 
forget to wear, at dinner, that pretty blue silk { conversation. Suffice it, Miss Phillips knew 
wrapper I like so much. Now kiss me, both $ her charms, and exerted them to the utmost 
my Elinors.’’ this morning, and revived all Austin’s old 
After all, it was not strange any woman $ penchant for the lady, and he was delighted 
should love Austin West; he had a way of ; to learn that her father having been obliged 
paying such pretty compliments, and investing } to go South for the next month, had sent his 
every little circumstance with such a nameless } beautiful daughter to rusticate in the country 
grace and charm, and I have always observed { with her cousins. 
these things make a man a great favorite with “Dinner has waited a half hour. It is 
our sex; but he was what such men so often 3 strange Papa doesn’t come,’’ said Elinor to 
are, a mental epicure, loving beauty with a} her baby, as they both stood before the win- 
wholly selfish love, because it ministered to his } dow, while the little one played with the 
own enjoyment. Perhaps Elinor saw some- } tassels of her mother’s blue silk gown. 
thing of this; I think she must; but she was “Papa come; there!” eagerly cried the 
a true wife and woman, and never revealed the } little one, pointing with her tiny finger across 
faults of her husband. the road. 
As Austin reached the front door he reeeived ‘*So he does, my precious child! did you 
a message from Mr. Nichols, requesting him to } recognize Papa at that distance ?’’ and Elinor 
come over to his residence immediately, as that } clasped the sweet child to her heart. 
gentleman desired to have an interview with ‘‘Austin, what can have detained you? 
him. They were quite intimate friends, Mrs. § Dinner has waited half an hour, and I fear it 
Nichols being a cousin to Mabel Phillips, and ; won’t be any better for this.’’ Elinor had 
their house was only a few minutes’ walk be- 3 learned her husband was an epicure in his 
yond the Post Office, so, presuming Mr. Nichols } meals, as in everything else. 
wished to consult him on some legal business, ‘‘ Well, now, I really had no idea time had 
Austin was at their door in less than half an } passed so rapidly. Excuse me for detaining 
hour. you, dear; but I had a surprise this morning, 
“lve a very agreeable surprise for you, my } which I hope will prove an agreeable one to 
dear friend, and should have sent for Mrs. $ you, also,’’ 
West to have enjoyed it with you, had she not ‘¢ What can it have been ?’’ 
told me she never went out in damp weather. ‘*T met Miss Mabel Phillips at her cousin’s, 
Come into the parlor.’’ and she and Mrs. Nichols will be around here 
She sprang from behind the door to meet $ to tea. I was sure you would be happy to 
him—Mabel Phillips—more radiantly beautiful $ see them, and she is so anxious to meet our 
than he had ever beholden her. She wore a ; little blossom here.’’ : 
black velvet waist, and over her snowy arms You were an excellent diplomatist, Austin 
fell soft folds of Maltese lace. West, but this time you have not succeeded 
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as well as usual, for as you suddenly toss your 
child up in the air, Elinor turns and clasps 
her hand quickly to her heart, and her face 
grows very pale, although she answers quick- 
ly: ‘* Well, I shall be prepared for them.’ 
What else could she say; but I believe a dark- 
ness and a foreboding settled that hour upon 
the heart of Elinor West, which never left it 
until the sunrise of Elernity settled it for- 
ever. 

Wel?, Miss Phillips came that afternoon, 
and was very agreeable, and lavish of tender 
epithets on Elinor and her child, though I do 
not think much real cordiality of feeling ex- 
isted between the ladies. 

After this, there were parties, and rides, and 
visiting, in which Elinor joined occasionally, 
though she excused herself as often as possible. 
I know, too, that Austin and Miss Phillips 
had a good many private walks and inter- 
views, and that he became so enamored of 
the lady that he quite neglected his wife and 
child. 

You, probably, reader, are wondering by 
this time whether Miss Phillips was a heart- 


less, designing, unprincipled coquette, or } 


whether her feelings were really enlisted in 
this matter. God knows that I, sitting here, 
and recording with aching heart the last days 
of the life of the friend I loved with a depth 
and tenderness passing the love of woman, 
would do Mabel Phillips no injustice ; aye, 
more, I would judge her with that forbearance 
and charity which one human being always 
owes to another, which we shall all ask of our 
God at the Judgment! r 

She was a type of a large class of her sex 
a selfish, fashionable woman, not utterly un- 
principled or malicious, but still spoiled by 
admiration, and finding in it her happiness, her 
daily nourishment and life. Beyond this, she 
was certainly more interested in Austin than 
she had been in any other man, for he was one 
after her own heart, and his grace and elegance 
were attributes she could fully appreciate. 
Her feelings were strong, and not well disci- 
plined, and I honestly believe she loved him, 
for a very selfish, worldly woman is capable of 
strong, even disinterested affection. Then, she 
neither understood nor appreciated Elinor, 
thinking her a woman whose emotional nature 
had been wholly absorbed in her intellect, and 
she pitied Austin very much for his uncon- 
genial union with a woman who neither cared 
for nor responded to his own nature. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nichols were good-natured, 
pleasure-loving people, and without any sus- 
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picion of wrong, or intention of causing Elinor 
pain, they made their cousin’s and Mr. Aus- 
tin’s admiration for each other the subject of 
many good-humored, but not altogether re- 
fined jests, such as ‘‘ Mr. West would not have 
to look long for a second wife,” and that ‘“ they 
should certainly recommend Mrs. West ,to ap- 
ply for a divorce at the next meeting of the 
legislature.’ Many of these things were said 
in Elinor’s hearing, who smiled her own proud, 
sweet smile, in reply, but they did not guess 
the heart beneath was aching! aching! 

“Elinor, will you hand me your scissors? 
I want that white rose by the bedroom window ; 
I see it’s opened this morning.”’ 

She turned up to him a face blank with as- 
tonishment. ‘For what, Austin ?’’ 

This rose bush was one that he had planted 
on the first anniversary of their marriage, and 
every succeeding one Elinor had worn a blos; 
som in her hair, and she had always watched 
its opening with the greatest interest,’as it was 
somewhat early in the year for roses, but the 
sun striking that side of the house had, for six 
consecutive Summers, crowned her marriage 
anniversary with this beautiful gift, and Elinor 
had discovered, to her great delight, a bud on 
one of the branches. two weeks before, and the 
previous day the creamy petals had broken 
through, and Elinor’s smile was almost like 
her old one as she said, leaning over and in- 
haling the fragrance of the flower, ‘1 shall 
wear it day after to-morrow.’’ 

For once, Austin West could hardly meet his 
wife’s gaze.. ‘‘Why you see, Elinor, Miss 
Phillips is going to a dinner party to-day, and 
wanted one to wear in her hair; I remembered 
hearing you say there was one on our bush, 
and knowing you’d be generous enough to let 
her have the flower, under these circumstances, 
I promised it to her.”’ 

‘‘Our wedding rose bush! Oh, Austin! how 
could you do this?’ gasped Elinor, the re- 
proach at last wrung out from her heart. 

When a man’s own conscience sharply accuses 
him of wrong, and when he is thoroughly ashamed 
of himself, and not noble enough to acknowledge 
it, his only refuge is in anger. 

Austin’s face flushed, as he tossed down the 
scissors. ‘‘Very well, Mrs. West, I shall not 
insist upon your giving away the flower, if you 
choose to withhold it, but I do request, as a 
particular favor, that you will not bore me 
with any such tragic starts, and pathetic tones, 
as I am not yet quite prepared to consider my- 
self a monster.’’ 

In all the years of their married life Austin 
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had not spoken to his wife in that tone. Eli- { the rich brown hair that Austin was so wain 
nor did not reply ; she rose up, took the scissors, } and Elinor had been so proud of. 

and left the room. In less than two minutes? And at this moment the wretched wife was 
she returned with the flower in her hand. The } walking, or rather, staggering up and down 
morning dew still trembled in its snowy heart $ her room, with both hands crushed down tight 
and among the green leaves against which it } upon her heart, and low moans breaking from 


lay in such exquisite contrast. 

‘‘There it is, Austin,’’ 

He looked up in her face, and for the mo- 
ment, I believe his heart smote him, and the 
good angel of Austin West whispered to him 
to twine that flower in his wife’s hair. But he 
thought of Mabel’s disappointment ; so he re- 
ceived it from his wife’s hands, and not very 
graciously either, for the man knew he was 
doing an ignoble thing. ‘‘ Thank you, Elinor, 
what shall I give you in return ?”’ 








“Nothing, Austin ; only promise me you 
will never speak to me in that tone again,’’ 
and here she broke down, and the thick sobs 
burst from her heart, as the tears did from 
her eyes. They stung Austin, and stung him 
to freshinjustice. ‘‘ IT assure you, Mrs. West,’’ 
he retorted, ‘if that is the method you intend 
to adopt to secure a different tone on my part, 
you will not be very apt to find it succeed. 
If there is anything on earth I detest, it’s a 
whining, crying woman ; and be assured if my 
honor were not committed in this matter to 
Miss Phillips, I would not accept your gift, 
after so ungracious a bestowal; good morning, 
ma’am. I hope I shall find you in a better 
state and temper when I return ;’’ and he left 
her. 

Half an hour later, he had laid the rose 
among the glossy braids of Mabel Phillips’ 
hair. ‘‘ What a glorious contrast, oh, queen- 
liest of women !’’ he said, gazing at it admir- 
ingly. ‘‘And now, lady fair, I shall claim 
your promise for my gift, as I brought down a 
terrible domestic storm on my head in obtain- 
ing it.’’ } 

Mabel Phillips blushed, not a very common 





thing with her, to the soft rounding of her 
chin, then she leaned up her lips to Austin’s 
cheek, and kissed him, with the sh;y tender- 
ness of a girl in her first love. ‘Is Mrs. West 
jealous of me, Austin?’’ she asked, for after 


her white lips. 

‘*What ails Mamma? what ails Mamma?” 
asked the little Elinor, as, frightened by her 
mother’s looks and manner, she left her toys 
on the floor, and running to her, caught hold 
of her dress, while her sweet blue eyes were 
full of a strange wonder and tears. But for 
once Elinor did not hear or heed her child; 
she brushed past her, and the little one tod- 
dled back to her corner and threw herself down, 
while the sobs heaved her little bosom, and the 
still tears trickled down her baby face, for 
Elinor was like her mother—she suffered 
silently. 

When Austin returned, late that evening, 
the domestics told him his wife had not been 
well that day, and had retired very early. I 
hardly think he was conscious of what they 


said, for he went immediately to his own room, 


and was busy until long past, midnight, evi- 
dently packing a trunk, and then he threw 
himself down on a lounge and slept till morning. 

The servant who remained with Elinor much 
of the night told me afterward that she seemed 
in a heavy, restless slumber, from which she 
would start occasionally, with wild looks and 
sudden spasms, and stare about her so strange- 


4 ly, that she thought several times her mistress 


could not be in her right mind. The domestic 
upon whose faithfulness Elinor could most have 
depended, and whose native penetration would 
doubtless have arrived at something like the 
true state of things, was absent at this time, on 
a visit. 

In the morning, however, the husband and 
wife met at breakfast. It was the seventh 
anniversary of their marriage, and I know it 
was this thought which caused Elinor to make 
such exertions as she must have done to pre- 
sent herself at table. Her wan, white face 
would certainly have moved Austin, had he 
not been too much absorbed in his own plans 


that caress there was a little silence between ; to observe it, or that her hand trembled so she 


them. 3 
“T presume so; she certainly has very good { 
reason for being so, my glorious Mabel.” } 
“It troubles me to think she is, however ;’’ f 
and it may be, for a moment, the beauty’s } 


spilled half his cup of coffee, when she passed 
it to him. Very little was said at table; Aus- 
tin was coolly polite, and his wife was too ill 
and wretched to converse. 

They were nearly at the close of the meal, 


conscience smote her; but it was not long; } when he broke the silence. ‘I find it is 
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“you are so unlike; she doesn’t understand } necessary for me to be absent a few days, 
you;’’ and she wound her soft fingers through ! Elinor, on a visit to Albany, three or four, 
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probably. Have you any commands, or is 
there anything I can do for you ?” 

“To Albany! why are you going there, 
Austin ?’’ ; 

“ Partly on business, and partly well, 
Miss Phillips received a message last evening 
from her father, stating that she must meet 
him there day after to-morrow ; and as it is 
quite impossible for Mr. Nichols to accompany 
her, he wishes me to do this, and I have 
promised. You must try and enjoy your- ; 
self as well as you can, and so must little } 
Dobbin there.. I shall probably be back before ; 
the week’s but, looking at his watch, it’s ; 
time I should be starting now, for we must 
take the morning train. Excuse me,’’ and he 
ran up stairs. 

Elinor sat very still. One thought only 
fired her heart and brain, and this was, that 
Austin was about to leave her forever. 

Suddenly she heard him leave his room, and 
supposing, which certainly was not the case, 
that he intended to leave the house without 
speaking to her, she rushed into the hall, 
‘and when her husband came down, he found 
his wife there on her knees, her white face 
turned up, and her arms stretched out implo- 
ringly to him. 

“‘ Elinor, what do you mean ?”’ asked Austin, 
in a voice that wavered between surprise and 
anger. 

‘Oh, Austin, don’t leave me; do hear my 
prayer; don’t leave meso !’’ gasped the wretched 
woman. 

‘Elinor West, if you wish to turn yourself 
into a tragedy queen, the best place is the 
stage, and not your own house, for such exhibi- 
tions as these. Do get up, and don’t disgrace 
yourself, or me either, by any more such 
scenes.’’ 

But she did not stir; she only lifted up that 
white face tohim again. ‘‘Oh, Austin, thensay 
once more, before you go, that you love me!”’ 

I believe at that moment Austin West’s 
whole soul was so absorbed in, so fascinated, 
fired, magnetized by Mabel Phillips, that in his 
heart he felt no love for Elinor ; that he heartily 
wished Mabel, instead of she, were his wife. 
But the sight of her suffering moved him 
somewhat, and he leaned forward and pressed 
his lips closely to her forehead. ‘‘Of course I 
love you, Elinor, but it provokes me to see 
you make such a fool of yourself. Do get up 
now, and go into the other room, like a sensible 
woman. Take good care of yourself and baby 4 
while I am gone; I’ll write you by day after 
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But Elinor did not rise; her head sank down 
on her lap; she had fainted ! 

Three days later—it was a night of stormy 
wind and rain—at my house in New York, I sat 
on an ottoman at Harry’s feet, and he was 
reading that glorious poem of Mrs. Browning’s, 
“Bertha in the Lane,’’ and his deep voice was 
swelling triumphantly through those lines: 

“ Mother! Mother! up in Heaven, 
Stand up on the jasper sea, 
And be witness I have given 
All the gifts required of me: 
Hope, that blessed me; bliss, that crowned ; 
Love, that left me with a wound ; 
Life itself, that turned around '” 
Suddenly a domestic entered with a note for 
me. We both looked up, impatient at the in- 
terruption, but on glancing at the envelope I 
saw it was a despatch. 

I tore it open. ‘Harry, I start this very 
night for Elinor West’s !”’ 

** Alice Reeves! are you mad? You will not 
leave this house to-night, in such a storm.”’ 

I stood still before him, looking him in the 
face with calm, level eyes. ‘‘Now, Harry 
Reeves, in all the five years we have been hus- 
band and wife I never did one act, I never 
wished one wish that you would have disap- 
proved of. In all things your words, aye, 
your slightest wish, has been my law. But 
this time, no matter what you command, as I 
am a living woman, I will go!” 

** Alice, what does this mean? your eyes are 
like coals of fire, and your face is as white as 
the dead !”? 

I did not answer; I only placed the message 
in his hand, and it read, ‘‘If you would see 
her alive, come quick !” 

“You shall go, Alice,” said my husband, 
when he had read it; ‘‘I would accompany 
you, but it is impossible, on account of my pa- 
tients. I will send Tom (his clerk) with you.” 

The next’ day, just at night, I reached her 
house. I could not ask the question with my 
lips, but my face did, and the servants answered 
me. For twelve hours she had been with God ! 

I do not remember anything else until I stood 
in her room, with my arms round her neck, 
and such ‘tears washing my cheeks as had 
never washed them before. But she could not 
hear me when I called to her, though the smile 
on her lips was so like life, and the warm 
brown lashes shaded the delicate cheeks as 
though they shut down the luminous eyes in 
such peaceful slumber that you could not be- 
lieve it was Death’s. Oh, Elinor! Elinor! 

The physician said she died of heart disease, 


to-morrow; good bye;’’ and he was gone. } probably accelerated by some sudden grief or 
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excitement ; though I do not imagine he ever 
suspected the real cause. 

She lived twenty-four hours after her hus- 
band left her; and ten minutes after the train 
which bore him and Miss Phillips away dashed 
out of the village, there was hurrying to and 
froin his house, and frightened messengers 
despatched for doctors, for they had found 
Mrs. West, so ran the fearful story, dead or 
dying. She lay mostly in a stupor during the 
day and night that followed; but soon after 
sunrise she opened her eyes and smiled, as 
they only smile 

“ Whom Death hath spoken.” 


‘“‘T am going to God,”’ she said; ‘‘ and all is 
well with me. Give my love to Alice, and tell 
her I give her my all—my precious child, my 
little Elinor. She will be her earthly mother 
now, and tell her to teach the child the way to 
her mother in Heaven.”’ 

Then she signed to a friend at her bedside, 
whom she knew she could trust, to lean down, 
and she whispered, ‘‘ Tell Austin I forgive 
him.” They were the last words ever spoken 
by the lips of Elinor West. 


Austin did not receive the message until he 
reached Albany, and had consigned Miss 
Phillips to her father. In half an hour after- 
ward he was on his way home, but when he 
reached it he was six hours too late ! 

They said he raved like a madman, in the 
few moments that he saw Elinor, calling him- 
self her murderer, and bidding them curse him. 
Then he had shut himself in his room, and 
no one had seen him, or heard from him since. 

It was drawing toward midnight, and I sat 
alone with her who was no more Elinor West. 
Then I heard footsteps coming slow and 
heavily along the passage, and I knew them. 
My heart rose up and steeled itself against him 
hard as iron, and he came into the room and 
up to the bedside. Then I came forward, and 
he started on beholding me, but I did not speak ; 
I only put away quietly the shroud-folds from 
her face, and said, pointing to her, sternly and 
pitilessly, ‘‘ Look there, Austin West, and re- 
member that you didit; youlaid her there! and 
did it, too, by your neglect and harshness. 
You knew what she was ; that with all her great 
soul, her noble intellect, she was tender and sen- 
sitive as alittle child. You knew, too, that un- 
worthy as you were, she poured out the priceless 
wealth of her deep loving heart upon you; and 
you broke it. Icharge you, Austin West, with 
the murder of the woman who lies before us, 


and if not to man, how will you answer to God 


for this day’s work.”’ 

‘*Oh, Alice, have pity upon me! have pity!” 
groaned the conscience-stricken man, and he 
lifted up to me his face, so wild, and crushed, 
and haggard, that the fire that had seemed to 





rage against him went out in my heart, and I 

went to him, and led him back to his own 

room, and his steps were feeble as a little 

child’s ; so I said, as I turned away, ‘‘it is be- 

tween him and his God.’’ He was not able to 
leave his bed for two weeks afterward, held 
there by a brain fever, and his ravings for 
Elinor were pitiful. , 

We buried her in the fair country grave- 
yard, on the first day of the Summer, just such 
a day as she loved on earth; but oh, it was 
endless Summer with her then ! 

I remained a month at Austin’s, for he clung 
to me for his wife’s sake, and I pitied the man. 
I took the little motherless Elinor with me 
when I returned, after receiving his solemn 
promise that nothing but death should part us. 

Sixteen months had Elinor slept, when one 
day I took up a newspaper that Harry had just 
brought in from the office, and read there the 
marriage of Austin West and Mabel Phillips. 

After all, it was not strange, for such natures 
as his have not the power to endure remorse 
or sorrow long. The Present soon erases the 
Past, and once more in the society of Mabel 
Phillips, he was dazzled and fascinated. I do 
not presume she knew, as hardly anybody else 
did, what occasioned Elinor’s sudden death, 
and then, she loved Austin better than she 
could. have loved any other man. I presume, 
too, they are happy, after the happiness of 
such natures; neither do I look for any es- 
pecial judgment of God upon them. The end 
is not in this world. 

But can you imagine, reader, with what feel- 
ings I stole upto the chamber where Elinor 
Alice slumbered the sweet sleep of infancy, 
and murmured, as I bent over the sunny- 
haired child, ‘‘Thank God, they cannot take 
you from me.”’ 

And oh, reader, do you dream that Elinor, 
angel-crowned, and sitting under the palms of 
Heaven, heeds these things ? 

No! no! she has put off, with her earthly 
frame, a love that was of the earth, earthly ! 
And she may have found her ‘‘kiadred soul” 
in that land where they are ‘neither married 
nor given in marriage,’ and forgotten Austin 
West. It is so with many a husband and wife 
married here, not in the sight of angels, but 
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of men, for the loves of time—blessed be God ! 3 and uncongenial unions! There, too, are no 


are not the loves of Eternity. 


cravings of unsatisfied affections, no longing 


Here we ‘‘see through the glass darkly ;” § after unrealized ideals, no investing, in our 
but there we shall ‘know even as we are ? blind humanity, the Wrong with the glory and 
known,’’ and the best and noblest among us } royalty of the Right, for there shall we see 
will not have to mourn our great life mistakes $ ‘‘face to face.’’ 





THE PARADISE 





OF TEARS. : 


BY ENRICA. 


Ar twilight’s hour of deep repose, 
When gentle visions linger near, 
Softly to breathe of bygone hours, 
And bid us shed for them a tear ; 
Oh! tell me, hath it not the power 
To calm and soothe our anxious fears ? 
And as o’er memories loved we weep, 
Is there no Paradise in Tears ? 


And bitter griefs there are in Life, 
Which come with crushing, withering power ! 

And young hearts mourn o’er hopes destroyed, 
And early joys that come no more! 

+ But let them weep! those tears perchance 

May calm the bitterness of years, 

And still their wounded, broken hearts, 
May find a Paradise in Tears ! 


The loved one, watching anxiously, 
At midnight hour, the couch of pain, 

How eagerly she lists to hear ; 
The voice of her beloved again ! 2 


And as upon his pallid brow 
A ray of conscious life appears, 
She kneels to weep—her weary frame 
Has found a Paradise in Tears ! 


Young mother, bending o’er the grave 
Where sleeps your cherished infant boy, 
Think not within his grassy bed 
Is buried all your world of joy ! 
For every tear that here you shed 
A ray of heavenly light appears ; 
An angel voice its whisper breathes, 
Is there no Paradise of Tears ? 


And thus amid Life’s blended scenes, 
Where shadows quickly follow light, 
And daylight’s gladsome, joyous rays, 
Give place to gloomy, fearful night, 
The pilgrim, weary, faint, may find, 
E’en while amid Earth's troubled fears, 
Calm for his sorrows, sweet relief, 
Within the Paradise of Tears! 


Philadelphia, January 30th. 





BEYOND THE RIVER. 


BY M. C. 


Time is a river, deep and wide ; 
And while along its banks we stay, 
We see our loved ones o'er its tide, 
Sail from our sight, away, away. 
Where are they sped—they who return 3 
No more to glad our longing eyes ? 
They’ve passed from life’s contracted bourne, 
To land unseen, unknown, that lies } 
Beyond the river. ; 
‘Tis hid from view; but we may guess 3 
How beautiful that realm must be ; 
For gleamings of its loveliness, 
In visions granted, oft we see. 
The very clouds that o’er it throw § 
Their veil, unraised for mortal sight, 
With gold and purple tintings glow, 
Reflected from the glorious light 
Beyond the river. ; 


And gentle airs, so sweet, so calm, 
Steal sometimes from that viewless sphere ; 
The mourner feels their breath of balm, 
And soothed sorrow dries the tear. 
And sometimes, list‘ning ear may gain 
Entrancing sound that hither floats, 
The echo of a distant strain, 
Of harps and voices, blended notes 
Beyond the river. 


There are our loved ones in their rest; 

They've crossed Time’s river—now no more 
They heed the bubbles on his breast, 

But there pure love can live, can last. 
They look for us their home to share, 

When we in turn away have passed ; 
What joyful greetings will be there, 

Beyond the river. 
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Concluded. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“That alters the case ;’’ Mrs. Dainty spoke 
suggestively, raising her eyes from the floor, 
and looking at her husband. It was nearly 
five minutes after Uncle John had left the 
library. 

“Yes, that alters the case,’’ was the half 
dreamy response of Mr. Dainty. ‘‘ That alters 
the case,’’ he repeated, and then relapsed into 
silence. 

So far they were agreed. 

‘** That artful girl —”’ 

Mrs. Dainty paused, for she was not entirely 
certain in regard to her husband’s present 
estimate of Miss Harper. 

“Do you think her artful??? inquired Mr. 
Dainty, looking at his wife. 

“‘See what influence she has gained over 
Uncle John.” 

‘“‘ That may be explained on other grounds,”’’ 
said Mr. Dainty. 

‘* What are they ?” 

‘He has himself referred to them.’’ 

“T thought he had forgotten Florence 
Williams years ago; or, that if he remem- 
bered her at all, it was with indifference or 
dislike. She jilted him meanly. But I was 
always glad of it.’’ 

‘* Madeline,’’ said Mr. Dainty, speaking in a 
decided way, ‘‘ we cannot change the present 
condition of things ; that each of us may see 
ataglance. And the question for us to pon- 
der is, can we afford to let our feelings rule, 
and so break with Uncle John? There is no 
use in beating around the bush. No use in 
fretting ourselves. The horns of our dilemma 
are visible as the sun at noonday, and we 
must make our election. Uncle John has 
made his, that is certain.” 

‘‘And do you really think he will give us 
and our children up for that girl?” said Mrs. 
Dainty. : 

“IT am sure of it. Did you not see how he 
was moved when he said that he loved her as 
sf she were his own child? I marked it well. 3 


~ 
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I have seen him disturbed a hundred times in 
my life, but never as he was this evening.” 

Mrs. Dainty sighed deeply. 

‘*We shall have to humor him,’’ said Mr. 
Dainty. 

‘* And let that upstart triumph over me!” 
Mrs. Dainty burst into tears. Pride could not 
endure the thought. 

‘Are you not prejudiced against her, Made- 
line? She has never seemed to me presuming.”’ 

Before Mrs. Dainty could reply the library 
door was pushed open, and Madeline came 
gliding in. From her manner it was plain that 
she had come to make a request, and also plain 
that she was in doubt as to its reception. 

‘*Mother,’”’ she said, as she paused a few 
steps from Mrs. Dainty. 

“* Well, dear ?’’ 

“*Can’t I ae 
her face colored. 

**Say on, dear.’’ 

“*Can’t I sleep with Miss Harper?” 

A strongly uttered negative was on the lip 
of Mrs. Dainty, when a warning look and ges- 
ture from her husband forced her to keep 
silence. ‘ 

“*Can’t I, Mother ?’’ urged the child. ‘‘Say 
yes. Do, Mother!’’ 

Madeline was unusually earnest. 

‘*Why do you wish to sleep with Miss Har- 
per ?’’ asked her father. 

‘Oh, because she is good, and I love her.” 

‘Don’t you love sister Agnes ?’’ 

‘Yes, I love her.”? The tone of Madeline’s 
voice fell. 

‘*Isn’t she good ?”” 

‘¢ Not like Miss Harper.’’ 

‘Not like Miss Harper ?”’ 

“cc No. ” 

‘What is the difference, darling?’ And 
Mr. Dainty, interested in spite of himself, drew 
an arm around Madeline and pressed her to his 
side. 

‘‘God has made her good,’’ said the child, 
speaking low and reverently. 

This answer sent a strange thrill through the 
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The child hesitated, and 
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heart of Mrs. Dainty. The father asked no 








‘‘Can’t I sleep with her to-night, Mother? 
Say yes, just for to-night.” 

a Yes, for to-night,’? answered Mrs. Dainty, 
speaking as one constrained. 

Madeline threw her arms around her mother’s 
neck, and kissing her, said, in a light, flutter- 
ing voice, 

‘Oh, I’m so glad!’? Then she flew away, 
like a happy bird in the warm Spring sunshine. 

‘There is one thing very certain, Madeline, ’’ 
said Mr. Dainty, as the child vanished from 
the room, ‘‘Miss Harper’s influence upon the 
children is good, and for their sakes, if no 
other considerations urged, we had better let 
Uncle John have his way. We'can tolerate 
her.” 

Mrs. Dainty shook her head. 

“‘Toleration is not going to do,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘ Entire social equality is demanded ; 
and nothing less will satisfy either of them.” 

‘‘T am not sure that Miss Harper has de- 
manded anything. Uncle John said she had 
not, and that she was here only upon his 
strong solicitation. It is barely possible, Made- 
line, that you have misunderstood her from 
the beginning. At least, one thing is now 
certain. Her social position will be changed } 
by Uncle John’s formal adoption. She will be 
lifted to our level, and society will recognize 
her. So far we will be all right with the 
world.”’ 

“There is something in that,’’ said Mrs. 
Dainty, a trifle softened. ‘“ But will she re- 
main as governess to the children ?”’ 

“‘ We can sink the word governess. Let her 
be their companion and instructor.” 

‘Only another name for the same thing,” 
remarked Mrs. Dainty. ‘‘The position is 
menial.” 

‘“‘T have thought differently, since Uncle 
John’s remarks a little while ago,’’ said Mr. 
Dainty. ‘‘They struck me as having great 
force.’’ i 

‘‘ What did he say? I was so excited and 
outraged, that I scarcely comprehended him.” 

‘‘He said that the teacher, guide and com- 
panion of our children must be socially equal, 
or she cannot lift them up to our level. And 
he asked, with to me startling emphasis : ‘Can 
the coarse, unskilled hands of an inferior 
mould into forms of spiritual beauty the 
ductile elements of a child’s mind—that sub- } 
lime creation, over which angels bend in silent } 
wonder !’ ‘Choose,’ he added, ‘the wisest 5 
and the best ; and give her the place of honor ? 
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in your household.’ There is force in that 


and our sad experience with Mrs. Jecky] 
should be felt as asolemn warni ng. If menials 
and inferiors are to be instructors of our chil- 
dren, will they not deprave their tastes instead 
of elevating them? Can an impure fountain 
send forth sweet waters? We cannot gather 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.”’ 

Mrs. Dainty sat with her eyes cast down, 
and a thoughtful, sober expression on her face, 

“For the sake of our children,” she said, 
looking up, after the lapse of some moments, 
‘*T ought to be willing to do almost anything. 
But this is a hard requirement.”’ 

“I do not believe,’’ answered Mr. Dainty, 
‘that Miss Harper will ever intrude herself 
offensively upon us. In no instance since she 
has been in our house, have I observed the 
slightest tendency in that direction.” 

‘*T have had better opportunities for observa- 
tion,’? was the reply, ‘‘and read her deport- 
ment somewhat differently. Why, if she 
were to the very manor born, she could not 
bear herself with greater ease, nor show a 
higher self-possession. There is the tone and 
carriage about her of one who acknowledges 
no superior. It is this in the girl that has 
always annoyed me.”’ 

“You may have looked through a distorting 
medium,”’ said Mr. Dainty. 

“It is possible,’’ was answered, in a sub- 
dued voice. And then another long silence 
followed. It was broken in upon by the en- 
trance of Agnes, their oldest daughter. She 
pushed the door open quietly, and seeing her 
father and mother alone, was about retiring, 
when the former said, 

‘*Come in, daughter.” 

‘*T only wanted a book,”’ remarked Agnes. 

‘*Come and sit down here. I have some- 
thing to say to you about Miss Harper,’’ added 
Mr. Dainty. 

Agnes looked curiously at her father. 

‘¢ What about Miss Harper ?’’ she asked, as 
she drew a chair to his side. 

‘‘You like her??? Mr. Dainty spoke in a 
tone of inquiry. 

‘Oh yes, Father.’’ The answer was warmly 
uttered. 

“Why?” 

‘¢ Because she is kind and good.’’ 

**Do you wish her to remain here ?”’ 

“I wouldn’t have her go away for all the 
world!’ said Agnes, speaking with strong em- 
phasis. 

‘* Why not ?”’ 
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other question. : view of the question, Madeline—great force ; 
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‘‘What would become of Madeline?’’ was 
; once to the insolent manner in which she had 


the earnestly spoken inquiry. 
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The thoughts of Mrs. Dainty reverted at 


“Of Madeline?’ Both Mr. and Mrs. Dainty { conducted herself towards Miss Harper, and 


looked with surprise at Agnes. 


her efforts to degrade her in the family, and a 


“Yes; that dreadful woman would get her } wave of apprehension swept across her selfish 


again. Maddy would steal off, as she did be- 
fore. Oh, Father! don’t let Miss Harper go 
away! she’s the only one who can get along 
with sister now. She is so wise, so good, so 
loving, and so patient. I looked at her a little 
while ago, as she sat reading in the Bible to 
Madeline, and thought her face shone like that 
of anangel. I wished then that she were my 
sister, instead of only our governess. Dear 
Father, I think Miss Harper must have been 
born a true lady.’’ 

“ Agnes,’’ said Mr. Dainty, after musing for 
some moments, ‘‘Uncle John knew her mother.”’ 

“Did he!’? The face of Agnes brightened. 

“Yes ; he knew heragreat many years ago.”’ 

“Then he had seen Miss Harper before she 
came here ?”’ 

“Yes; and it was because he had faith in 
her goodness and intelligence that he was so 
desirous to have her remain as your governess. 
We had no knowledge of all this when she 
came here, but he told us about it this evening. 
And now she is going to be one of us; that is, 
she will be as our daughter and your elder 
sister.” 

“How glad I am! how glad I am!” ex- 
claimed Agnes, striking her hands together, 


heart. 

** But,’’ continued Mr. Dainty, ‘‘ of this I do 
not imagine there is anything to fear. Miss 
Harper I regard as above suspicion. There is 
no doubt of her being able to influence your 
uncle against us if she should be so inclined. 
Let us act wisely, and not produce in her that 
inclination. Madeline, you see as clearly as I 
do the doubtful position we now occupy. The 
tables are suddenly turned upon us, and we 
are to-day in the power of an obscure young 
girl upon whom we have looked down as the 
humble governess of our children. It is no 
use to strive against the inevitable. We must 
either accept or reject her. If the former, it 
will have to be done heartily. Neither cold- 
ness nor reserve will answer. Miss Harper is 
clear-seeing, sensitive, and high-spirited. Her 
relation to Mr. Fleetwood gives her a position 
of equality, and any attempt on your part to 
degrade her, in even the slightest thing, will be 
felt and resented by both.’ > 

“IT see—I see—’” answered Mrs. ‘Dainty, 
moodily. ‘‘ But when a thing has to be done, 
only fools hesitate. I will discipline my feel- 
ings to-night, and to-morrow put on towards 
this usurping girl a new exterior. Don’t fear 


while tears filled her eyes; ‘‘ but, Mother, you } but that I shall play my part.’ 


don’t say anything!’ And she stood up and 
: band, ‘but the strife will soon be over. I 


looked earnestly into her mother’s face. 


‘Tt may cost you a struggle,” said her hus- 


‘Can you accept her as an equal?’’ asked } hope much from her gentle nature, and much 


Mrs. Dainty, almost coldly. 


from her clear perception of right. She will 


“She is wiser and better than I am,” replied } not, I am sure, take a mean advantage of this 
Agnes humbly. ‘‘If she will accept me as a } great diversion in her favor.”’ 


sister, my heart will yield to her joyfully. 


“‘Time will show,’” was the almost sullen 


Dear Mother, take her into favor and love, for ; response. 


she is worthy.’’ 

‘‘ Leave us now, daughter,’’ said Mrs. Dainty, 
in a softened voice. ‘‘ We will talk about this 
another time.’’ 

And Agnes, after kissing her mother affection- 
ately, withdrew from the library. 

‘“‘The thing is inevitable.’? Mrs. Dainty was 
not by any means reconciled, as both tone and 
manner indicated. 

‘* But easy.”’ 

** Rasy 2”? 

“Yes; and may be accepted gracefully 


Let us be thankful that Miss Harper is ihe a} 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


No word of caution had been spoken in the 
ears of Agnes, by either her father or her 
mother; and so, with a heart full of joy at the 
news she had heard, she ran to the chamber 
where Florence was alone with Madeline, and 
throwing her arms around her neck, kissed 
her, and said, 

‘‘ Dear sister! Dear sister !’’ 

Florence returned the embrace, and kissed 
; Agnes tenderly. 

‘‘Dear sister!” murmured the excited girl, 


proud, selfish, designing girl, whose first effort ; again pressing her lips to the cheek of Miss 
would be to produce alienation between us and } Harper. 


Mr. Fleetwood.” 


“T am your true friend, Agnes,” said the 
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young governess, calmly, ‘‘ your true and lov- 
ing friend.”’ 

‘* Be nearer than a friend ; even as a sister. 
Father says that now you are to be as a 
daughter in the house. Uncle John has told 
him all. Oh, Iam so glad! So glad!” 

The face of Miss Harper grew pale, and she 
sat very still for some moments. 

‘‘Maybe I shouldn’t have told you,’ said 
Agnes, looking concerned. ‘‘But my heart 
was so full, I could not help it.’”” 

‘* Where is your mother ?’’ asked Florence, 
after a pause. 

“In the library, with Father,” replied 
Agnes. 

“Will you remain for a little while with 
Madeline? I wish to see your mother. You 
will stay with your sister, dear, until I come 
back ?”’? And she stooped over Madeline. 

“You won’t stay long, will you ?”’ 

‘“‘No. I will return soon.’’ And she arose 
and left the chamber. 

Since the remark of Mrs. Dainty, with 
which the preceding chapter closed, no words 
had passed between her and her husband. 
They were still sitting in the library, when the 
door was pushed quietly open, and the subject 
of their recent conversationentered. A glance 
at her almost pale face showed that her feel- 
ings were strongly agitated. Her manner, as 
she crossed the room towards Mrs. Dainty, was 
subdued and respectful. The latter rose as 
Florence approached her. The struggle with 
herself was powerful, but brief. Suddenly her 
cold face was broken by rippling smiles, and 
with a warmth of tone and manner that was 
remarkable, considering’ the real state of her 
feelings, she said, grasping the young girl’s 
hand, and kissing her, 

‘‘We have heard all, dear Miss Harper! 
and take you to our home and our hearts. Be 
to us as a daughter, and to our children, who 
love you, as an elder sister.”’ 

‘© Welcome! Thrice welcome!’ said Mr. 
Dainty, offering his hand. 

Florence was so much overcome by this un- 
expected reception, that she was unable to re- 
ply. Her face remained pale and strongly 
agitated. Before self-control was regained, 
Mr. Fleetwood entered the library. 

‘*See, Uncle John!” eried Mrs. Dainty. 
“We have already taken this dear, good girl 
into our love and confidence. She shall be as 
our daughter.” 

Mr. Fleetwood was taken by surprise. He 
stood still for a moment or two, half bewild- 
ered. Then comprehending the scene, he ad- 











vanced to Florence, and drawing an arm around 
her, said, with much feeling, 

“*The rial is over, dear child! There are 
no more rough paths for your tender feet,?? / 

And he pressed his lips against her pure 
forehead. She could bear up under the weight 
of emotion no longer. Sobs convulsed her, 
and as tears poured over her cheeks, she hid 
her face upon the old man’s breast and wept 
passionately. Even the worldly, caleulating 
heart of Mrs. Dainty was touched, and Mr. 
Dainty drew his hand quickly across his eyes 
to dash away the blinding drops. 

**T promised Madeline.to return very soon.” 
Florence was the first to gain entire self-con- 
trol. She spoke in a low, but steady voice, 
as she looked up., “And now I must go hack 
toher. I need not say that my heart is deep- 
ly touched by this unexpected occurrence, 
You offer more than I have any right to claim ; 
more than I desire. Let me still be to your 
children, as,in the beginning. I came as their 
teacher; I have learned to love them; I am 
sure that I can do them good.”’ 

“The children’s teacher, and the mother’s 
friend !’’ said Mrs. Dainty, whose feelings were 
taking a higher tone. She saw herself in the 
right path, although by constraint, and felt 
that the way before her was easier to walk in 
than she had dared to hope. 

““Yes—the -mother’s friend.’? Mr. Fleet- 
wood spoke slowly and with emphasis—“ for 
none ‘else is worthy to be the children’s in- 
structor, companion and guide.” 

While he was yet speaking, Florence re- 
tired from the room. 

‘You have done well, Madeline,’? added 
Mr. Fleetwood, as the door closed on Florence, 
“and better, a great deal, than I had reason 
to expect. In bending down to one like Miss 
Harper, and raising her up to the social lével 
you occupy, there is no loss on your part, 
while the sphere of life in which you move 
gains largely by an accession of virtue, intelli- 
gence, refined taste, and womanly self-reliance. 
Depend upon it, Madeline, the benefit is largely 
in your favor. Florence will give more of good 
than she receives.”’ 

“She is certainly a remarkable girl,” said 
Mr. Dainty. ‘‘In our late trouble, she ex- 
hibited qualities that now excite my admiration. 
If our dear lost child had been her own sister, 
she could not have pursued the search with 
greater assiduity. We owe her more than we 
can ever repay.’’ 

“And there is a work,’’ replied Mr. Fleet- 
wood, speaking in a tone of unusual serious- 
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ness, ‘which, if she have the wisdom to exe- 
cute, will lay us under still higher obligations.” 

Uncle John paused. Mr. and Mr& Dainty 
looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Maddy is changed.” 

. He paused again—then added, 

“And there is a fearful mystery connected 
with the change. We trace its beginning from 
the hour that demon in human guise entered 
our home and let the glare of her evil eye 
fall upon the child. She gained, by some in- 
fernal art, control over the will of that child, 
and led her off a captive, powerless to resist. 
Thank God! we have rescued her, so far as 
the body is concerned. But the thraldom went 
far below the visible and the external. There 
is yet a spell upon her life—a spell that must 
be broken; and I have no hope, except in 
Florence Harper !’’ 

A shadow of fear settled on the face @f Mrs. 
Dainty. 

“It is wonderful,” continued Uncle John, 
“with what wise caution Miss Harper is 
already acting towards Maddy. Would you 
believe it? the child not only refused to let 
Florence read to her from the Bible, but actu- 
ally sought to destroy the book! And yet the 
good girl was not turned aside from her holy 
purpose, but lured the perverse one into the 
right way. In the end, Maddy listened with 
deep interest while Florence read of- the 
Saviour’s birth. Wise, loving, true-hearted 





girl! She is the angel in our house, Made- 
line! Oh, fail not to honor the heavenly 
guest. She has begun right ; let us give her 


all possible aid, so that the angel may triumph 
over the demon.” 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


On the next day Adele Weir was taken by 
Mr. Fleetwood and Florence to the house of 
Mrs. Elder. The good lady, when she clearly 
understood the case, and read something of the 
girl’s character and state of mind, did not hesi- 
tate about receiving her, and Adele accepted 
the proffered home and refuge with tearful 
gratitude. 

Mr. Fleetwood and Florence returned to- 
gether. As they drew near the house of Mr. 
Dainty they saw a woman ascend the steps and 
ring the bell. Before they came up the door 
was opened and the woman entered. 

“ Who is that?’ asked Mr. Fleetwood. 

“Tf my eyes do not deceive me,’’ was the 
reply of Florence, “it is the mother of Adele 
Weir.” 

“No! she would hardly dare venture here.” 





‘*A mother will dare much for her child,” 
said Florence. 

They moved forward quickly, and were soon 
at the door. 

‘*Who came in just now?’ inquired Miss 
Harper, in a low voice. 

The waiter shook his head as he answered, 
‘*Don’t know, Miss.” 

‘‘What name did she give ?’’ 

‘She asked for Mrs. Dainty, but would not 
send up her name.” 

‘*Let us go into the parlor,’’ said Mr. Fleet- 
wood, in a whisper, to Florence. Florence 
looked assent, and the two passed in. A 
woman closely veiled sat on one of the sofas. 

“Mrs. Weir!” said Florence, speaking with 
blended surprise and indignation in the tones 
of her voice. The veil was drawn aside, re- 
vealing the pale face and glittering black eyes 
of Adele’s mother. Her thin lips were firmly 
set, and the expression of the woman’s counte- 
nance was resolute. 

‘*T have come for my child!’ she said, in a 
voice that betrayed much agitation of mind. 

“She is not here,’’ Florence replied. 

‘*She was brought here,” said the woman, 
fixing her piercing eyes upon the face of Miss 
Harper. 

‘She came here to restore to her mother the 
child a wicked woman enticed away, and you 
secreted, making yourself thereby a party to 
the crime.’’ 

‘* And is here now !’’ said Mrs. Weir. 

‘*No, she is not here,’? answered Florence. 
“*T said that once before.” 

“Then, where is she ?’’ 

Florence turned to Mr. Fleetwood, and the 
old gentleman promptly took her place. 

‘Beyond the reach of your blighting influ- 
ence, Madam,”’ said he, in his decided way, 
‘and, I trust, forever beyond.” 

“Sir! I will not be robbed of my child!” 
and the woman started to her feet, exhibiting 
not only strong excitement, but a determined 
spirit. 

‘Your child has fled from you in fear,”’ said 
Mr. Fleetwood, assuming a calmer voice, ‘‘and 
is now, I trust for her sake, entirely beyond 
your influence. She has made her election, 
and so long as she continues in her present 
mind, will have friends to guide and protect 
her, And now, Madam, let me warn you, in 
the beginning, against any attempts to annoy 
this family. Your daughter is not here, and 
therefore all search for her in this direction 
will be fruitless. If you come here again you 
will be handed over to the law. And I am 
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The part you have taken in the concealment of 
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the child stolen from this house, makes you 
an accomplice in the crime—you and the man 
Dyer, also,” 

At the name of Dyer the woman started in 
surprise, and a shade of alarm came over her 
pale face. 

‘‘Mr. Dyer has nothing to do with the affairs 
of my house,”’ she said quickly. 

‘He is known to have been a party in this 
wicked transaction.”’ Mr. Fleetwood spoke 
sternly and positively. ‘And I shall get the 
police on his track.” 

Mrs, Weir manifested still greater disturb- 
ance, which encouraged the old gentleman to 
continue the assault in that direction. 

“See to it, then, both of you!’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Such things are not to be done in 
the broad day, and passed over as of light 
account. You will all of you find, before you 
are done with this nefarious business, that 
you have gone a step too far. Mrs. Jeckyl 
has escaped us; but some one must answer to 
outraged justice. Florence !’’ Mr, Fleetwood 
turned quickly to Miss Harper, and said, 
‘Tell the waiter that I wish to see him,’’ add- 
ing in a lower key, “it will hardly do to let 
this woman escape.” 

The closing words reached the ears for which 
they were really intended, and Mrs. Weir, as 
Florence trywned to leave the parlor, moved 
towards the door leading into the passage. 

“Stay,’’? said Mr. Fleetwood, speaking to 
Mrs. Weir. ‘ Don’t go yet!” 

If he had said “ Go,’’ instead, she could not 
have showed a greater willingness to depart. 

‘John !’? Mr. Fleetwood called for the 
waiter, in a loud, imperative voice. 

That was enough. Mrs. Weir’s alarm was 
complete, and she fled precipitately from the 
house. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Fleetwood visited 
the neighborhood in which she had lived, 
but found her house vacant, and ‘“‘To Let ”’ on 
the door. 

The task before Miss Harper was no light 
one. It required more than a single victory 
over the evil spirits who had gained, through 
disorderly rites, power in the child’s mind, to 





dispossess them. Scarcely a day passed in 
which Madeline did not relapse into moody 
states, or show a strangely perverse will. Pa- 
tience, gentleness, loving kindness, all were 
brought into exercise ; and sometimes the con- 
test would be long and painful. But always 





the angel proved stronger than the demon, and 
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the “trled spirit of the child arose, through 
Divine aid, superior to its foes. 

As whiks and months glided onward, the 
old tranquil conditions of mind returned, and 
the gentlest and sweetest of all the children 
was restored to herself again—stood clothed 
and in her right mind. Mrs. Dainty, from 
whose eyes the veil had fallen, now saw the 
character of Florence in its true light. There 
had been no intrusions upon her selfish pride— 
no humiliating concessions required. A quiet 
dignity and gentle reserve had marked the 
conduct of Miss Harper from the hour their 
new relation began. Instead of having to 
throw up barriers against the too familiar 
approaches of an unwelcome inmate, Mrs, 
Dainty soon found that she must court, if she 
would have equal intercourse. 

With an easy grace, and unobtrusive self- 
possesion, Miss Harper took her place as one 
of the family. Before a year had passed, even 
Mrs. Dainty had learned to confide in her 
discretion, to defer to her judgment in all 
things relating to the children, and to regard 
her as a true friend. Mr. Fleetwood looked 
on, a happier man than he had been for many 
years. No tenderer love for a daughter was 
ever born in a father’s heart, than that which 
he felt for the child of his adoption. And he 
was very proud of her. As she: gradually 
passed into the refined and intelligent circles 
that opened spontaneously to receive her, and 
there became an object of unconscious attrac- 
tion, the old man looked on with a swelling 
heart, and admiration blended with love and 
pride. And yet he loved her best of all for 
the daily duties through which she passed 
with such an earnest self-devotion. He saw 
the children of his weak, vain, worldly-minded 
niece growing daily more and more like their 
guide, companion and friend. He had loved 
them from the beginning, for their childish 
innocence and affection, but love took nowa 
deeper tone, and gathered strength and emo- 
tion from the beauty of goodness that daily 
blossomed in their lives, the sweet presage of 
fruit in the sunny Autumn. 

Of Mrs. Jeckyl no more was seen or heard. 
She vanished like an evil spirit, when the sun 
rays of truth stream down through the rifted 
clouds of error. The shadow of her presence 
had left a blight on the earth; but warm sun- 
shine and gentle dews made the soil fruitful 
again, and good seeds, planted by careful hands, 
soon shot up the tender blade, and covered the 
desert place with greenness. Mrs. Weir came 
not again. The warning of consequences had 
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thoroughly alarmed her, and Adele was per- 
mitted to remain under the wise, religious 
care of Mrs, Elder. Very deeply had her 
young life been disturbed by the disorderly 
influences to which she had been subjected in | 
her mother’s house; and there were times } 
when the evil spirits who had gained access to { 
her mind found some of the old avenues un- } 
guarded, and flowed in with their sphere of 
error, invading even the outer citadel of ( 
natural and corporeal life. But Mrs. Elder § 
knew wherein lay the power of exorcism, 
She knew that as she succeeded in filling the 
mind of Adele full, as it were, of the precepts 
and narratives of the Divine Word, which was 
‘in the beginning,’’ which was ‘‘ with God,” 
and which ‘‘ was God,’’ she would succeed in } 
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casting out the spirits who sought to rule her, 
and set her freed soul upon the Rock of Eternal 
Ages. She did not labor in vain. 

And so good triumphed. The Angel was 
stronger than the Demon. The human souls 
that came forth from God, with God-given 
freedom of will, were restored to the orderly 
life into which they were created, free, as rea- 
son developed, to select, unbiassed by the in- 
trusion of disorderly spiritual spheres, the 
paths of lifein which they would move through 
the world, Without such rational freedom, 
spiritual regeneration is impossible; and any- 
thing that disturbs such freedom cannot have 
its origin in Heaven. So we read the doctrine 
of life; and 80 reading it, we teach. 

THE END. 
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WILD FLOWERS AND 


THEIR TEACHINGS. 





BY HARLAND COULTAS, 





Tux snow still lay on the tops of the mountains, but ; 
from the hills and valleys it had disappeared. The 3 
grass and the Spring flowers had again commenced 
growing. The woods once more cast their shadows 
on the earth, and a warm and gentle south wind 
moved their young green leaves. Sweetly sang the 
birds amongst the branches. Innumerable insects 
sported in the beams of the sun, which shone glori- 
ously, through the distant deep blue heavens, down 
on the bright green, ‘smiling landscape. 

“Oh, Father ! exclaimed William, as he looked 
from the window, “what a lovely morning! you 
promised to take me and Anna into the country 
when it was fine weather.” 

The speaker was a somewhat slender, amiable 
boy, nine years of age, with light hair and blue 
eyes, who had been recently engaged in reading 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” and had, therefore, a great idea 
of travelling in search of adventures. 

“ Yes,” said Anna, a little girl of four Summers, 
with dark curls and rosy cheeks, who was singing 
her infant sister to sleep on her knee, whilst the 
mother was preparing the breakfast, “you did 
promise; do let us go, Father !” 

The parents looked at each other and then at 
their children. How natural for young people to | 

; 
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wish to be in the pleasant fields and shady woods, 
with the birds and flowers, on a bright and beauti- 
ful morning in Spring. 
William, notwithstanding all his foolish fancies, 
vou. x1,—17 


was an affectionate boy. In one of the cemeteries 
in Philadelphia there is a little grave, without 
stone. How sacred to the heart of William is that 
spot, where his brother and former playmate sleeps. 
It was “the child's first grief.” Last Spring both 
brothers went to a Sunday school, and their teacher 
gave them each a beautiful card, as a reward for 
good conduct. Claudius had then only a few 
months to live. His face was blooming with health, 
his eye bright and sparkling. “ Not a eparrow fall- 
eth to the ground” unless our Heavenly Father per- 
mits; and no little boy can die befure his appointed 
hour. The following lines were on the card which 
the teacher gave to Claudius. They were exactly 
suited to his condition and future prospects, and it 
would seem as if an over-ruling Providence had 
guided her hand on this occasion, for a more appro- 
priate card could not have been given him. 


THE SCHOOLMATE’S GRAVE. 


“ Green is the quiet grave ‘ 
Where they laid our playmate low, 
But greener doth the Tree of Life, 
By the crystal river, grow. 


“The river, broad and fair, 
On whose banks no wanderers roam: 
We trust, to the loving Saviour, there, 
Our schoolmate hath gone home. 


“ And oh, that we may come to meet, 
All schoolmates, safe at Jesus’ feet.” 
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The children were soon dressed, and off to the 
fields and woods on the banks of the Schuylkill. A 
gentle Spring air rippled the waters of the river. 
Blue birds were on the wing, and several beautiful 
butterflies. Anna ran about gathering the wild 
flowers, with a face as bright asa little sunbeam, 
and William was seen far away among the rocks, in- 
dulging his natural inclination for climbing. Their 
futher, having given both orders to keep within call, 
sat down on a grassy bank under the shadow of the 
trees. 

For a long time William and Anna amused them- 
selves collecting the wild flowers, of which there 
was the greatest abundance. At last they both 
came back, and sitting down beside their father, 
began to arrange their flowers into three nosegays ; 
one was intended as a present for their mother, and 
the other two were to be placed in the two vases 
which stood on the parlor mantel-piece, as soon as 
they got home. 

“Father,” said William, “what is the name of 
this beautiful scarlet flower. I found it growing on 
those rocks. I tried to get one with a root, that we 
might plant it in our garden, but I had the hardest 
time in the world, for the root clings to the rock so 
firmly, and this is all that I could get,” showing a 
portion of the root. 

“That, William,” said the father, “is called by 
botanists the Aguilegia Canadensis, or Wild Co- 
lumbine. It is much admired by foreigners, who 
say that it is far handsomer than the European va- 
riety, which has dark purple flowers. The sepals, 
or leaves of the calyx, and the petals, or leaves of 
the corolla, are of a beautiful scarlet, or rather, 
coral color, and the whole plant, together with its 
drooping flowers, is really an ornament to the bar- 
ren rocks from which it springs. Is it not wonderful 
that so much beauty should thus flourish in so un- 
promising a situation? This plant will grow very 
well in a garden, if it is transplanted before it comes 
into bloom, but it always thrives best when its seeds 
are sown in the crevices of the rocks.” 

“ Father,’ said Anna, holding up a cluster of 
delicate looking flowers admiringly, “look at my 
little beauties.” 

“Where did you find those flowers, child,” in- 
quired the father. 

“TI found them,” replied Anna, “down there,” 
pointing to an opening between the woods, through 
which a little streamlet wandered. “Oh, such lots 
of them !” 

Anna was right, for the banks on either side of 
this little streamlet were covered, or rather adorned 
with tufts of the same delicately beautiful flowers 
‘which Anna had now placed in her father’s hands. 

“ This little plant,” said the father, “is called by 
botanists the Houwstonta Cerulea, or Quaker Lady.” 
Both children here laughed heartily at the name. 
“It grows best in moist, shady situations. Some 
plants are always found growing by themselves ; 
they are solitary in their habits. But the Quaker 
Lady is a social plant; it is never found growing } 
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alone, for if you find one, you are sure to find hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of them all growing near 
the same spot. This plant is one of the commonest 
and most beautiful of our native flowers. It gene- 
rally grows abundantly on shady banks, and is 
easily recognized by its profusion of handsome, 
bright sky-blue blossoms, fading to white, with a 
yellow eye. This little plant, in order that it may 
grow, must have food which is suited to its nature. 
We never find it on the rocks, where the Columbine 
grows, for such a place would be altogether unsuit- 
able, but on moist, shady banks, where the soil is 
very fertile, which is exactly where it ought to grow. 
And this is the case with all plants. Every flower 
springs up in the place appointed for it by the 
Creator. And this is one reason why you have 
found so many flowers; because you have both been 
in different places. Flowers appear to you to be 
scattered over the earth at random; but it is not 
so. They are the subjects of the Divine government. 
They all spring from the earth in their appropriate 
places, in accordance with laws which are only the 
expressions of the Divine will. This is an import- 
ant lesson, and yet it is taught you by every one of 
those flowers which you have heedlessly crushed be- 
neath your footsteps whilst you have been making 
your collection.” 

William now silently placed the Claytonia Vir- 
ginica, or Spring Beauty, in the hands of his father. 

“TI suppose,” said William's father, “you want 
me to tell you the name of this plant. I will do so, 
and then we will go over Columbia Bridge, and re- 
turn home by the boat, as Mother will be expecting 
us home to dinner.” 

It is almost needless to say that the children had 
something given them in the woods. I would ad- 
vise all parents and guardians who go out with 
children to collect wild flowers, to take plenty of 
refreshments along with them, for the excitement 
and exercise of roaming through the woods, climb- 
ing the rocks, laughing and shouting, is very apt to 
give the juveniles a good appetite, for, although 
botanists tell us that flowers live mostly on air, 
children certainly require more substantial food. 

“In collecting plants,” said William’s father, 
“you ought to try to get the root as well as the 
stem, leaves, and the flower itself.” 

“T did try to get the root,” said William, “ but 
Thad only a stick with which to dig. I picked it 
up in the woods, and it was so rotten thatit broke.” 

“ No wonder you failed, with such an instrument,” 
said his father; “for this plant springs up from a 
deeply buried, thick root, called a tuber, which has 
been left in the ground; you have brought away 
only a part of the plant. For the future, when we 
come out again, William, you must have a little 
garden trowel, which can be got at any hardware 
store in the city for thirty-six cents. This will save 
you a great deal of trouble, and enable you to 
remove the plants from the soil without injuring 
their roots. 

“The steamboat will soon be back from Mana- 
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yunk,” said their father, after a pause. “ We had } and cared for and provided for in accordance with 
better get up and go across Columbia Bridge, and I ; the immutable principles of the Divine government. 
will tell you more about this flower as we go home.” { “ Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
The party now descended the embankment, first | which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
taking care to secure the flowers which they had } will he not much more clothe you, 0 ye of little 
gathered, and the journey homeward commenced. } faith!” 
Anna was a little tired with so much running about, 
and requested to be carried. They were only just } 
in time for the boat, in fact, they had to run for it, GRACIE’S RIDE. 
or they would have been too late. On board the § 
boat there were other children who had been out 
with their parents collecting flowers. But although “Now, Papa, you know you almost promised last 
they looked at them admiringly, their parents could } night, and you won’t say ‘no’ this morning, will 
not tell them their names, which was a great pity, | you? It will be so delightful, too, because our 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


as it would have added very much to the pleasure } rides to ‘Shady Brook’ always are, and the sun- 
of the children. shine will be like golden dimples on the waters, and 

“Pap, tell me the name of this flower,” said a} the blue sky will look down through the thick 
bright, active, intelligent little girl. tree boughs with a smile like that of an angel. 

The father took the flower from the child and Please say ‘yes,’ Papa,” and the little dimpled 
looked at it for a moment, but returned it to the hand dropped the knife which was overlaying the 
little one in silence, unable to answer the question. | broken biscuit with a fold of rich, cream-looking 
The brow of the child was suddenly clouded with } butter, and the sweet face was lifted with pleading 
disappointment. eagerness to the father’s. 

William had noticed the momentary expression It was a hard matter to refuse her. The fond 
of pain on the countenance of this little girl, and ; father could not bear to call down a shadow on that 
as it was the same flower which he had placed in } sweet face, and so he cast about in his mind for 
his father’s hands, he invited her to come and } some manner of means to obviate the grief which 
listen. ‘ his refusal would oceasion her. 

“This flower,” said William's father, “is called “I’m sorry, Gracie,” he began, “but, you see, 
by botanists the Claytonia Virginica, or Spring } I must go to New York this afternoon. They tele- 
Beauty.” graphed me late last night that the ship was just in 

“Spring Beauty!” exclaimed the now delighted } port, and I must see to the disembarking of my 
child, enthusiastically ; “Oh, what a pretty name!’ } goods. There, there! Gracie, little girl, don’t look 

“Tt is called Claytonia,” added William’s father, } so sad about it; I'll bring you a new dress, straight 
“in honor of John Clayton, one of the earliest bota- ) from Paris, to-night.” 
nists in America.” But little Gracie Weldon loved the green hills, 

It is impossible to enumerate all the flowers that and the prattling brook waves, and the cool shadows 
William and Anna had gathered, or to convey any } braided in with the country sunshine, a great deal 
idea of them to our young readers, unless what we better than she did a ship piled full of “ dresses 
said was accompanied with a drawing of each plant. } fresh from Paris,” and the tears brimmed up to her 
They found not only a blue, but a downy yellow } eyes, and dropped softly over her brown lashes, 
violet, which is not so common as the blue one, and } and troubled her father, for he was a great, warm- 
which anybody may find if they will look for it in { hearted man, who did not think, as men too often 
the woods above Columbia Bridge, on the west do, that children’s pleasures and disappointments 
bank of the Schuylkill. Indeed, the other children } are of no manner of consequence ; moreover, Gra- 
were surprised to see some of the flowers, which } cie was his only daughter, and he was a widower. 
were quite new to them, although well known to “ Gracie, can’t you go without me? Tom will 
botanists. take good care of you—and—and—in short, I can’t 

William’s father was a botanist, and he felt him- } think of anybody, but maybe you can of some 
self repaid this day for the trouble which he had } little boy or girl who would like to go with you.” 
taken to acquire a knowledge of the science. It} Gracie looked up, and then shook her head 
had enabled him to give to his children pleasure } doubtfully, but the next momenta smile sparkled 
and instruction, and the ramble through the woods } Up her eyes, and lighted her whole face with the 
was thus beneficial, not only to their bodies, but to } glory of a generous thought : 
their minds. A knowledge of botany had helped “Yes, Papa, I do know of somebody. It’s the 
him to teach the children, in a pleasing manner, the $ little boy and girl who live at the foot of the street. 
important religious truth that the flowers now open- } They're so poor, you know, and never go to ride. 
ing on every hill and in every valley, in the woods } I'll stop in, on my way to school, and ask them.” 
and in the open fields, on the rocks and beside the } There was a light knock at the door, and the 
murmuring rivulets, were all Heaven-planted; not { mother looked up in that quick, anxious manner 
seattered at random over the landscape, but each } which usually distinguishes those whose lives are 
growing in the place exactly suited to its nature, { haunted continually with a fear of “bad tidings,” 
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while her son lifted the latch and revealed the | 


child-figure standing there. The eyes of the three 
occupants of that chamber were fastened in aston- 
ishment on the little girl, and her own fully reci- 
procated theirs, as sheglanced around that desti- 
tute apartment, whose only carpeting was the sun- 
beams, that slept just as warm and as brightly on 
the old boards, as they did on the Turkey carpets 
of Gracie Weldon’s elegant home. 

“Please, Ma’am,” said Gracie, blushing with 
embarrassment at the thought of her strange errand, 


“ Papa has gone to New York, and he sent to know if 


you’d be willing the children should go to ride with 
me to Shady Brook,this afternoon? There’s plenty 
of room in the carriage, and Tom’s a very careful 
driver. I’m Mr. Weldon’s little girl, who lives in 
the brick house, at the head of the street.” 

“To ride, Mamma—to ride behind the big horses, 
in the carriage with the pretty little girls, and see 
the great trees, and the hills, and the fields with 
the beautiful flowers growing all over them, and 
hear the water dropping over the smooth stones, 
just as it used to,a long, long time ago? Oh, 
please, please, Mamma, say quick that Sissy may 
go!’ and the little one stood up by its mother’s 
side, its small hands clasped together, its little lips 
quivering with eagerness, and its sweet baby-face 
full—oh, so exceeding full—of earnest, unspoken 
pleading. 

“ Yes, darling, you shall go,” said the mother, as 
she tcok the little one on her lap, while the hot 
tears she could not restrain dropped fast on its 
head, “and Charley shall go with you. And you 


shall see the meadows, sprinkled over with posies, } 


and the great trees, just like those that grew around 
our old house. Tell your father, my dear child, 
that God will reward him for remembering the 
widow and the orphan.” 


“ Yes, ma’am, I'll tell him,” said Gracie, as she 


hastily left the room, for the tears were coming fast, 
and she was half ashamed of them. 


“T thank you, Miss; it’s all I can say, but per- 


haps you'll know all that I want to, if I can’t.” 


The speaker’s voice had arrested Gracie’s hasty } 


steps in the hall, and she looked up to see the 


brown-curled boy, whose face was far more eloquent ; 


than his touching words, as he looked on her, half 
doubting whether she were not an angel. 

“Yes, I know it all,” said Gracie, smiling. “The 
carriage will come for you at two, you see, for it’s a 
long ride;” and she bounded away, for the child 
possessed one of those sensitive natures which ren- 
dered the expression of much gratitude for her 
generosity almost painful to her. 

“ Hurrah, Gracie! come down here and kiss me 
for the beauty of a new dress I’ve brought you.” 

A bright face beamed over the banisters, a light 
figure bounded down the stairs and sprang into the 
arms outstretched to receive it. 

“No, Papa, not yet,” said little Gracie, as she 
put aside the bundle. 
about my ride, first.” 








“I want to tell you all 
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She drew him to his easy chair, and then seating 

herself, as was her custom, on his knee, she told 
him, and her sweet, childish voice made the history 
doubly pathetic, of her long, delicious ride to 
Shady Brook; and how Charlie stared, and the 
little girl clapped her hands at the sight of the po- 
sies in the meadows, and talked about the sweet 
stories which the brook told; and how they gath- 
ered posies, and at last all sat down under the 
great trees by the brook, and ate the nice cakes and 
biscuits which Tom had brought ; and how there was 
{ one great loaf, all sugared over, which Gracie had 
sent to the mother, and how she had promised 
Charlie and his sister they should have ever so 
many more rides; and what nice dresses her old ones 
would make for the little girl. 

“T am glad, now, Papa,” said Gracie, reaching 
up her little mouth to his forehead, “ that you could 
not go; but next time you will, won't you, Papa? 
and we'll have such a glorious time !” 

Her father did not answer, only his smile prom- 
ised acquiescence, but he hugged Gracie very 
close to his heart, and murmured, in a low, earnest 
voice, that sent a sweet, solemn thrill through the 
child’s soul, 

» “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, 
{ ye have done it unto me !” 








THE HANDCUFFS. 


Let two persons, 1 and 2, have their hands tied 
together with strings, so that the strings cross, as 





2 


represented in the engraving. The object is, to 
free themselves from each other without untying 
the knot. It is executed in the following manner : 
Let 2 gather up the string that joins his hands, pass 
the loop under the string that binds either of 1’s 
wrists, slip it over 1’s hand, and both will be free. 
By a reversal of the same process the string may 
be replaced. 


‘ ALways speak gently and reverently of your 
, mother, and when you too shall be old, it shall, 
; in some degree, lighten the remorse which shall be 
{ yours for other sins, to know that never wantonly 
have you outraged the respect due to her whose 
| kind watchfulness and care supplied all your in- 
} fantile necessities, and whose maternal love followed 
} you into advanced life,ever anxious for your wel- 
- fare. 
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FOR WHAT IS WOMAN RESPONSIBLE. 


[We do not know the author of the following ex- 
cellent remarks, but commend them to the thought- 
ful readers of this department of our Magazine.] 

“As a mother she is responsible, to a very great 
extent, for the order, neatness, and general pro- 
priety of behavior of her children ; for their morab 
and religious principles, their general habits, and, 
in a great degree, for their tempers and disposi- 
tion. 

“The government and intellectual improvement 
of the child does not usually arrest the father’s 
attention until after the period properly belonging 
to infancy shall have passed. Engaged in the act- 
ive business of life, he has not leisure, nor does it 
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$ affection as well as interest, is imparted that social 


order which tends so essentially to the general wel- 
fare. 

“The children now reposing upon the lap of ma- 
ternal tenderness are to be the future arbiters of 
the State. They are to form our magistrates, legis- 
lators and rulers. To their keeping is to be com- 
mitted all the immunities that we possess. In 
every point of view, then, how important is this 
sphere of woman's duty—how vast her responsibility 
in relation to her position in society, nat influence 
upon the destiny of mankind.” 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 
BiEssED influence of one true loving human 
soul on another! Not calculable by algebra, not 


appear to him essential that Acs time should be » deductable by logic, but mysterious, effectual, 


devoted to the mental culture of his children. 
Their early instruction is consequently left almost 
exclusively and entirely to the mother’s watch- 
fulness, care and attention, he reserving to himself 
the guardianship of their riper years. But before 
the children shall receive his immediate attention, 
their habits, disposition, modes of thinking and 
acting, may be effectually formed, and these may 
forever counteract all his judicious efforts for their 
correct education. 

“Who does not see, then, how all-important it is 
that those who will so early and so powerfully influ- 
ence the minds of the young, and consequently 
affect so materially their after conduct and destiny, 





mighty as the hidden process by which the 
seed is quickened, and bursts forth into tall stem, 
and broad leaf, and glowing tasseled flower. Ideas 
are often poor ghosts; our sun-filled eyes cannot 
discern them; they pass athwart us in thin vapor, 
and cannot make themselves felt. But sometimes 
they are made flesh; they breathe upon us with 
warm breath, they touch us with soft responsive 
hands, they look at us with sad, sincere eyes, and 
speak to us in appealing tones; they are clothed in 
a living human soul, with all its conflicts, its faith, 
and itslove. Then their presence is a power, then 
they shake us like a passion, and we are drawn 
after them with gentle eae aes as flame is 


should be richly endowed with those gifts and ex- 3 drawn to flame. 


cellencies so indispensably necessary to the re- 
sponsible position they occupy. 

“The mother should remember that the educa- 
tion of the child commences almost with its first ? 
breath. The mother’s look, the father’s tone of 
voice, either in approbation or reproof, a word, a 
gesture, all those apparent trifles, go to make up 
the education of the child. As the mother sows 
the seed of virtue, gentleness, and knowledge, so 
shall the harvest be. Let her not only educate or 
cultivate the mind, strengthen the physical sys- 
tem by wholesome air and exercise, but also let 
her see to it that the affections and the heart be 
not neglected. Let her remember that she is ex- 
ercising an influence which can never die. The 
destiny of the child is, to a great extent, in her 
keeping ; she cannot overlook this part‘of her duty, 
and her vast responsibility. 

“There is another consideration of pressing im- 
portance demanding our attention, which is con- 
nected with the mother’s high and holy mission, 
and that is the consideration of the public good. 
Public happiness is but the aggregate of individual 
or domestic happiness; well regulated families 
make a well regulated community; from these 
seats of affection and discipline, and the wholesome 
principles which bind men together in the bonds of 
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“T TAKE CARE OF MY LAMBS.” 


Let teachers and parents weigh well the signifi- 
? cance of the following extract : 

“A gentleman in England was walking over his 
farm with a friend, exhibiting his crops, herds of 
cattle, and flocks of sheep, with all of which his 
friend was highly pleased, but with nothing so 
much as his splendid sheep. He had seen the same 
breed frequently before, but had never seen such 
noble specimens; and with great earnestness he 
asked to know how he had succeeded in producing 
such flocks. His simple answer was, ‘ ITAKE CARE 
or my Lamps, sir.’ Here was all the secret of his 
large, heavy-fleeced, fat sheep; he took care of 

them when they were lambs.” 

Homx.—The world is for the working hour, but 
home is the place of refuge. We come to it when 
we are weary or weak; our refreshment is there, 
our rest is there, we reflect there, we recover from 
sickness there, and when we die in peace, we die 
there. 

Do all in your power to make home attractive 
to your children. There is a world of meaning in 
the homely proverb, “Sugar catches more flies 
than vinegar.” 
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Hints FOR HoOUSEKEEPERS. 
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ee to flavor it agreeably. Boil them three or 
four hours without breaking the pieces. 

This recipe was obtained from a Louisiana house- 
keeper, whose unrivalled sweetmeats are famed 
throughout the Parish, and is communicated to the 
Home Magazine. 


THE RIND OF FRUIT INDIGESTIBLE. 

Tus applies to all fruit, without exception, and 
includes also the pellicle, or skin of kernels and nuts 
of all kinds. The edible part of fruit is particu- 3 
larly delicate, and liable to rapid decomposition, if 3 

exposed to the atmosphere; it is, therefore, a pro- 
vision of Nature to place a strong and impervious ; 

coating over it, as a protection against accident, 
and to prevent insect enemies from destroying the s 
seed within. The skin of all the plum tribe is ¢ t 
wonderfully strong, compared with its substance, § P 
and resists the action of water and many solvents é 
in a remarkable manner. If not thoroughly masti- 3 
ented before taken into the stomach, the rind of é 
plums is rarely if ever, dissolved by the gastric § 
jnice. In some cases, pieces of it adhere to the é 

coats of the stomach, the same as wet paper clings ¢ have roasted it,) she spent four or five faggots more 

to anything, causing sickness and other inconveni- é than she needed ; and yet, when all was done, her 

ence. Dried raisins and currants are particularly § meat was seorshed on one side, and raw on the 
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PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH. 
An old writer tells a good story in illustration of 
his. A poor widow in the country, doubting her 
provision of wood would not last all the Winter, 
and yet desiring to roast a joint and a hen one day 
to welcome her friends, laid two sticks on the fire; 
but when that would scarce heat it, she brought 
two more; and so still burning them out by two 
and two, (when one faggot laid on at the first, would 


included in these remarks, showing the best reasons $ other, her friends ill-content of their fare, and she 
for placing the fruit upon the chopping-board with as obliged, before Winter was over, to borrow 
the suet in making a pudding of them; for if a § wood of her poor neighbors, because so many of 
dried currant passes into the stomach whole, it is ¢ her own faggots were spent. The purchasers of 
never digested at all. When horses eat oats or § cheap articles, who are not severe testers of quality, 
beans that have not been through a crushing mill, ¢ will do well to remember this anecdote. 

much of this food is swallowed whole, and in this — 

state, being perfectly indigestible, the husk or 
pellicle resisting the power of the stomach, there 
is sc much loss to nutrition. Birds, being destitute 
of teeth, are provided with the apparatus for grind- 
ing their seed, namely, the gizzard, through which 
the seed passes, and is crushed, prior to digestion. 
The peelings of apples and pears should always be 
cast away. Oranges we need not mention, as this 
iy always done. Orleans, green gages, damsons, and 
all plums should be carefully skinned if eaten raw, 
and if put into tarts they should be crushed before 
cooking. Nuts are as indigestible as we could 
desire, if the brown skin be not removed or 
blanched, as almonds are generally treated—Sci- 
entific American. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DRESSING OF VEGETABLES. 


The great art in boiling greens is to preserve 
their green color and sweetness. This can only be 
done by obtaining those that are quite fresh, pick- 
ing and washing them carefully in salt and water, 
to free them from insects, and boiling them ina 
considerable quantity of water, in a tin or copper 
pan, by themselves. When they are dressed with 
meat, or in an iron pot, the color is generally 
spoiled, except carrots, which should be boiled with 
the meat. All vegetables should be drained as soon 
as they are boiled enough, otherwise, from neglect 
of that precaution and over-boiling, they lose their 
crispness. Any scum which may arise during the 
process, should be carefully removed, and the lid 
of the saucepan taken off when they boil, observ- 
ing that when they sink to the bottom they are 
done enough. 


TO PRESERVE CITRON OR MELON RINDS PER- 
FECTLY BRITTLE AND TRANSPARENT. 

Cut the citron or common melon rind into any 
shape which pleases you. Put the pieces into a 
strong brine of common salt and water. If you do 
not need them at once, they can be kept in this 
state for any length of time. When you wish to 
prepare them for the table, take them from the 
brine, (if they have been in it for any length of time 
they will require soaking in clear water until the 
saltness is removed,) and soak them in alum water 
over night. Then soak them in pure water to re- 
move the alum taste. 

Drain them, weigh one pound of sugar for each 
pound of melon, and make a syrup of the sugar; 
adding enough of the pure extract of lemon or ; plan. 
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TO PREVENT FOOD BURNING TO THE KETTLE. 

There is adifficulty in stewing fruit, making 
apple sauce or sweetmeats, as well as cooking 
apples, pumpkins, potatoes for starch, about its 
burning and sticking to the kettle. To prevent 
this difficulty, it is suggested by a writer in “ The 
Homestead,” to place clean rye straw in the bot- 
tom of the kettle, under the fruit. That used for 
domestic cooking should be whole straw, cut at 
the joints and divested of husks. It is easily sepa- 
rated from the fruit after it is cooked, and will save 
it from all burned taste. It is a new, valuable 
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SUGGESTIONS ON HEALTH.—BREATHING. 


BY HATTIE 


HOPEFUL, 





TuE first and last act of mortal existence in this 
world is breathing. The first gasp for breath beto- 
kens life; the last gasp betokens death. The first 
requisite for breathing is air; the second is organs 
for admitting air; third, room, or space for the full 
and free action of those organs. 

In the first place, we purpose to consider the ? 
breathing organs, which are, the mouth, trachea, or 
windpipe, the lungs and their appendages; the : 
lungs being filled with innumerable air cells, for 
the purpose of admitting air to purify the blood as 
it circulates through them, which it does, not by >} 
the blood coming in immediate contact with the 
air, but through the pores of the vessels containing 
it. To cleanse the blood effectually, it is necessary 
that all the air cells of the lungs should be expanded 
with pure air, both in a wakeful and sleeping state. ; 
Herein lies one of the great secrets of health and ; 
disease. More than any other one thing, the con- } 
stant inhalation of pure air imparts life and vivacity 
to the mind, energy to the nerves, and strength to 
the muscles. 

Naturally the lungs would perform their office 
well; artificially they are hindered in various ways. 
First, by the clothing worn upon the chest, from the ° 
first period of infancy, being snug. I will not say } 
too tight, for that will not convey the proper idea. < 
To allow the organs of respiration free action, 
nothing designated snug should be worn at any 
period of life, and more especially in infancy and 
childhood. Often at this period, and in this way, 
that destroyer, Consumption, plants the first seeds 
of dissolution, and though concealed within the 
clay tabernacle, as seed is hidden in the earth, it 
will not fail in after years to germinate, even 
though it proves to be an unwelcome plant. Here, ‘ 
then, the mother’s attention should be arrested; ° 
for it is in her power to control an unconscious but : 
fatal error, the direct and inevitable results of ’ 
which is told in many a sorrowful tear, and agoniz- 
ing sigh over the beautiful, the young, the gifted, 
who annually find a premature grave. 

Room to breathe! May not all have this free- 
dom? The life and health of all demand it. A 





silent voice from the graves of the young demands 
it. Avoice from the sick and dying demands it. 
The voice of humanity demands it; and let those 
“who have ears to hear, hear.” Why deprive any 
one of this inestimable right? And why, especially, 
infants? who, though they feel the bondage of a 
bandaged chest, can only make known their suffer- 





ings by restlessness, hurried breathing, moanings, 
and the cries of infancy. 

On this subject, as on many others, there are two 
voices speaking in the world; the voice of Nature, 
and the voice of Custom. The voice of Nature is 
the voice of God, the author of Nature. Should 
we not listen to His silent voice? or should it be 
hushed by the clamorous voice of Custom ? 

Physicians who have given much thought and re- 
search on the cause and nature of disease, say “ that 
all diseases originate from two causes; loss of sym- 
metry and poison in the blood.” These are the 
original, or primary causes, whatever may be the 
developing cause. Every effect has a cause, and 
every cause has an effect; but cause and effect are 
often concealed from the mind of those who do not 
turn their thoughts within, but follow the voice of 
Custom, whether right or wrong. 

Loss of symmetry of the organs of the body is 
caused by wearing snug, heavy and improper clo- 
thing, lying, sitting, standing and walking im- 
properly, or in any other way that deranges the true 
and natural position of any part of the body. Poi- 
son in the blood is caused in innumerable ways ; 
but our present purpose is to show how the blood is 
poisoned by breathing impure air. Take two lamps 
with the same capacity for imparting light, the 


‘ same fluid for sustaining it; place one in an open 


and well ventilated apartment in a calm night, the 
other in a close and unventilated apartment, where 
many, or even few individuals have been during the 
day, and note the difference. That in the unventi- 
lated apartment, if it burns at all, emits a dim, 
faint light, clearly proving the impurity of the air 
where it is lighted. And what is the remedy? 
Open the doors and windows, let out the foul air, 
and let in the pure. That in the well ventilated 
apartment emits a beautiful, refreshing, and bril- 
liant light, reviving to the spirits of the beholder, 
if his lungs are filled with the same pure air, with- 
out which nothing can revive his mind or quicken 
the energy of his nerves. All is weariness, dark- 
ness, and despondency to those who breathe an im- 
pure atmosphere. Yet thousands on thousands im- 
prison themselves day and night in an atmosphere 
no more capable of sustaining the light of life than 
that in which the lamp burned so faintly. 

Pure air, at all times and in all places, is the 
great purifier of the blood, invigorator of the mind, 
and sustainer of life and health in man and all 
breathing animals. While air that has been 
(251) 
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breathed over and over again, saturated with to- 
bacco smoke, or the effluvium arising from stagnant 
pools, decaying animal or vegetable substances, is 
destructive to the life and health of man and all 
animals that breathe it. But in what a profound 
slumber a greater part of the human family lie on 
this subject. The attention needs to be arrested, 
and the mind aroused. Go into our stores, our 
shops, our manufactories, our schools, and our 
churches, and see what practical indifference is 
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manifest on a subject that so much concerns their 
vital interests. How often the mournful sound of 
the bell tells of a youthful spirit’s departure; but 
how few ever think of looking for the cause of weak 
vitality in the vitiated state of the blood, caused 
by the daily and nightly breathing of impure air. 
How necessary, how important, that all who under- 
stand the laws of life and health should impart that 
knowledge to others, and make it practical them. 
selves. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1858. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 





DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE. } 

Lapy on THE RIGHT.—Robe de chambre of cash- 
mere, ornamented with a blue galloon edging, and 
with a row of velvet buttons, either the fawn-color 
of the gown, or in relief like the edging. Collar 
and mancheites (undersleeve) of datiste, embroidered 
with the needle. Head-dress of lace and blue 
ribbon, the braid over the crown being of ribbon. 
Cameo and coral bracelets, and drab gloves; lace- 
boots of lasting to match in color. 

Lapy ON THE LEFT.—Robe of grey reps, em- 
broidered with silk of a color in gentle relief, up 
the sides, to form an apron front. The sleeves are 
plain at the head, but large at the wrist, and long- 
est on the outer side, the inside being open and 
trimmed with embroidery in the same color as the 
side rows on the skirt. The body is pointed before { 
and on the back. ; 

The mantelet is of black velvet, embroidered 
with little spots or bees, and edged with one or two 
deep falls of Chantilly lace. Silk may be substi- 
tuted for velvet, and without embroidery, except, 
perhaps, over the heading of the lace, and it is 
quite as distinguished and attractive as of velvet. 
The bonnet is of white silk, ornamented with tufts 
of Spring flowers and foliage under and on the 
border. From the pointed edge falls back a narrow 
white veil or violette, and the curtain is edged with 
@ very narrow row of lace. Collar and under- 
sleeves of embroidered muslin. Kid gloves; lace- 
boots of black satin lasting, with rather high heels. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON DRESS. 


Though poets make May the floral month of the 
year, its steam-nurtured flowers are often more 
numerous than those of garden-growth ; and yet in 
this month flowers and foliage are the chief orna- 
ments of the bonnet and cap. This is the month 
for cosy rides, and pleasant before-breakfast walks, 
when the garden and fields are starred and en- 
ameled with flowers; when the merry trill of the 
nob-o-link, and the harmonious melody of the 








robin enliven every thicket; when all sounds, and 
all prospects are joyous and exhilarating, and the 
fleecy clouds in the arch of Heaven seem as the 
bannered presence of benevolent watchers. It is 
true that we now and then find it necessary to cast 
the veil of indulgence over those who still cling to 
the Winter elegancies of moitre-antigue, crape, 
double skirts, laces, feathers and jewels; but the 
truly American young lady will lay them away in 
lavender, to rest until the watering season, when 
the sea-bathing and saline atmosphere renders con- 
vivial evening assemblages enjoyable. 

The riding dress is very simple, being made from 
lilac or drab bombazine, and the body cut in the 
form of the common basque, high at the neck, with 
one row of ball buttons, and the edges of the flow- 
ing pagoda sleeves and the skirt enlivened with a 
four inch wide border of scottish tartan. The 
skirt is four yards wide, and three-fourth yards 
longer than for promenade. The hat is of straw or 
plush, wide brim slightly curled, and trimmed with 
a band, buckle, and feather to harmonize in color. 

The morning dress is cut high at the neck, and 
not so long in the skirt as to trail on the ground, 
and the body is either en basque or pointed. Some 
of the cutters are introducing four points to the 
body, adding one over the centre of each hip, as 
well as at front and on the back. Spring goods, of 
thread-striped tissues, are in favor for this wear, as 
are also tartans, cashmeres, and mouslin de laines. 
The sleeve is plain at the arm-hole, with a deep 
ruffle six inches below, covering the elbow, anda 
ruffle forming the end, being considerably longer 
on the under side than on the front of the arm. 

Promenade dresses and carriage dresses, like the 
left figure of the colored plate, are very fashionable, 
but for demoiselles the casague and small mantilla 
are still the rage. We see some elegant casagues 
made of velvet, extending to the knee, from which 
falls a depth of black lace nearly twelve inches; 
but though these appear sumptuously elegant in 
Broadway or Chestnut street, yet the light grey 
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ones, made plain and lined with drab silk, are far 
more attractive to the eye of true taste. 

Some of our ladies are becoming experts at casting 
the fly for trout, and now, before the grass interferes 
with the comfort of tracing a meandering stream, 
there can be nothing more fascinating than a small 
party of ladiesand gentlemen out on a trouting excur- 
sion. The noisy rippling of the pearly brook, mar- 
gined with flowers and gay with blossoms and birds, 
and the play of the amber-gemmed trout as he 
takes the fly! What can be more enchantingly 
beautiful! We advise American ladies to cultivate 
the art of trouting, as a fertile source of health and 
amusement, enabling them to join in the recreations 
of the pleasantest company of the coarser sex. The 
dress should be cut high at the neck, and the skirt 
extend to mid-leg, with full trousers gathered at the 
ancle over high calfskin gaiters, or the bottoms to 
be worn under the legs of calfskin boots with heavy 
soles and large heels. The sleeves of the dress 
should be cut to fit the arm easily, and the end be 
worn under the gauntlet kid glove. 

We see some of our ladies of high ton wearing, on 
our most fashionable promenades, a very plain little 
silk mantilla, of lilac and of green, trimmed only 
with deep ruffled edges. 

The editor of Le Follet states that for ball dresses 
very light materials are most in favor, such as 
gauze, tulle, and tarlatane. Satins, moire antique, 
and velvet, are more suitable for concerts, dinners, 
or walking dress. 

In full dress, sleeves are worn very short. If the 
dress is of gauze, or twdle, they are bowtllonnees ; if 
of velvet, or any other thick material, they are 
made in two parts, as a buillon of tulle with a 
jockey over it to match the dress. 

Sometimes the bertha is lace, and falls over the 
sleeve, entirely covering it. With drapery bodies 
no bertha is worn. 

Bonnets are worn closer at the sides, and less 
sloping behind than they were last season, and 
although there is not much novelty yet in style or 
material, we have selected some good models for 
our subscribers. 

One of pink velvet, plaited from the front to the 
crown, which is made of ruchings of narrow blonde; 
the front covered with wide donde reaching beyond 
the edge, and trimmed at the sides with bunches 
of pink and white marabouts ; the curtain trimmed 
with a velvet fold, edged with blonde. Blonde cap, 
with three bunches of rosebuds placed at the left side. 
A capote of terry velvet and white taffetas in 
squares, covered with d/onde and crape, with others 
(transparent) of white and black donde. From the 
edge a black lace falling over the cap. Sloping 
crown of white crape, covered with three small 
barbes of black lace, from under which, on the left 
side, is seen a large bunch of green velvet narcissus. 

A bonnet of white royal velvet, was trimmed with 
a fold of plaid velvet round the front and curtain. 
Round the crown was twisted a plaid cord, ending 
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plaid velvet, ending in tassels, placed on the oppo- 
site side to those on the bonnet. 

A very simple bonnet for a young lady, was of 
white taffetas, arranged in wide plaits from the 
back to the front. The only trimming to this 
bonnet, was a wide plaiting, a da vieille, of rich 
white satin, carried across the middle of the bonnet, 
and round the curtain. A small bow of white 
blonde on the top of the curtain and in the cap. 

A charming cotffure was composed of a wreath 
of flowers, almost round, and very full, over which 
was placed a darbe of lace, the long ends falling over 
the neck. The same head-dress may be made of gera- 
niums and black lace, or corn flowers and English 
lace ; also with velvet ribbon, instead of the flowers. 

A couffure of black velvet en resille, was trimmed 
With a great number of small gredots of cerise vel- 
vet, to each of which hung a small gold crescent. 
One cannot easily imagine the effect of this charm- 
ing head-dress, with its immense number of gold 
crescents sparkling like stars. 

Another, of ponceau velvet, was made with a wide 
plait, fastened at the back with a simple bow and 
ends. On the right side was a rose of the same 
colored velvet, mixed with a darbe of black lace 
falling in two ends of unequal length. This head- 
dress is quite classical, and looks extremely well on 
black hair. 

For coiffures de bal, the wreaths are principally 
in the form of a diadem, which is found to be more 
generally becoming than any other style of wreath. 
Cache-peignes are, however, still worn, (as some 
styles of hair will not admit of a wreath ;) and in 
this style we have seen one both novel and elegant. 
It was made with a bow of Malines lace, fastened 
with three gold stars to a long dare of the same 
lace, spotted with small gold stars, and ending in a 
fringe of red and gold. This is fastened to the hair 
with two pins, in the form of stars. 

Among the most charming wreaths, was one of 
water lilies; another of geraniums and gold wheat 
ears; and a third of white grapes mixed with 
diamond stars. Nor must we forget to mention one 
formed with bunches of white lilac mixed with 
rock coral. Feathers are also worn for evening 
coiffures ; but flowers, or resedles of gold, coral, or 
pearls, are more in favor. 

Small head dresses for the morning are pinned to 
the back of the head, and form a little round plait, 
from which depends flowers and foliage, back of 
each ear. Velvet flowers and foliage, to represent 
those of early Spring, are employed for decorating 
the morning coiffure. 

We see our ladies indulge a great variety in the 
color of gloves, but for full dress, the white, with 
the slightest: orange nzance, or the lightest cream 
color, is the style. For morning wear, drab and 
russet are the favorite colors. 

A style of simplicity, in cut and trimming, is 
superseding the expensive parures of Winter, and 
the crinoline is said to be lessening by degrees, as 


in two long tassels. Blonde cap, with bandeau of § new hair skirts are purchased. 
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ORIENTAL AND WESTERN S1BERIA; a Narrative 
of seven years’ explorations and adventures in 
Siberia, Mongolia, the Khirgis Steppes, Chinese 
Tartary, and part of Central Asia. By Thomas 
Witlam Atkinson. With Maps and Illustrations. 
New York: Harper §- Brothers. 

Modern explorations are fast opening to the 
world’s eye regions hitherto unknown, or only seen 
obscurely in the dim distance. The present volume 
takes us into a vast extent of country, about which 
our information has been of the most limited and 
uncertain character. The author visited eastern 
and western Siberia, as an artist, to sketch its sce- 
nery. But he found rich material for a descriptive 
volume, as well as for his portfolio. His adventures, 
hair-breadth escapes from warring elements, fright- 
ful precipices, savage beasts and rapacious men, and 
all the incidents of a seven years’ sojourn in so wild 
a region, impart an interest to his book which is 
rarely to be met with in a work of travel. Like 
Livingstone in Africa, Mr. Atkinson has corrected 
some old geographical errors. As, for instance, he 
ascertained, from personal dbservation, that the 
Great Altai Mountains, so prominent on all the 
maps of Asia, are a myth, like the maelstrom off 
the coast of Sweden. He looked for them, where 
they ought to have been, and travelled over their 
allotted site, but they obstinately refused to reveal 
themselves. We commend his book as one of special 
interest. It is freely illustrated with sketches of 
scenery and the inhabitants. 

Tae Lirt or Exisoa Kent Kane and other 
distinguished American Explorers. Containing 
Narratives of their Researches and Adventures 
in Remote and Interesting Portions of the Globe. 
By Samuel M. Smucker, A. M. Author of “ Nicho- 
las I.” “Life of Alexander Hamilton,” d&c., &. 
Philadelphia: J, W. Bradley. 


An exceedingly interesting book, as are all books 
of adventure and discovery. Mr. Smucker writes 
in a finely descriptive style, and brings his subject 
so graphically before the reader’s mind that he 
captivates him. Besides the Life and Adventures 
of Dr. Kane, the volume contains rapid sketches of 
the various expeditions under Fremont, John Led- 
yard, Capt. Wilkes, and Com. Perry. Thus we 
have, in a single volume, Arctic, African, Siberian, 
‘ Californian, Antarctic and Japanese Adventures and 
discoveries, made by five distinguished explorers of 
the time, and admirably epitomized. For family 
libraries this book is just the thing. 

Tae Bette or Wasuineton. A true story of 
the Affections. By Mrs. N. P. Lasselle. Phila- 
delphia: 7. B. Peterson. 


| 











we have endeavored to impress upon the young 
mind the danger of giving the heart up to a love 
of pleasure and outward display. And if the peru- 
sal of this book shall lead any to a true apprecia- 
tion of, and the practice of early piety, it will have 
accomplished the object for which it was written.” 

We have not found time to read Mrs. Lasselle’s 

story, but see that it is warmly commended by the 

press. 

Toe Lirz anp Times or TuomAs JEFFERSON. 
By Samuel M. Smucker, A. M. Philadelphia: 
J. W. Bradley. 

“T have endeavored,” says the author, in his 
preface, “to throw as much light as possible upon 
the career and character of Mr. Jefferson, and to 
aid in accomplishing this end, have quoted largely 
from his own writings ; from his Anas, his Memoirs, 
and his Correspondence. * * *. This book is 
neither a eulogy, nor @ tirade of censure. It has 
been the aim of the writer to present both the 
merits and the defects of Mr. Jefferson in their 
true light.” Like the other excellent volumes from 
the pen of the same writer, this one is admirable in 
its way, and furnishes a well condensed history of 
the times in which Mr. Jefferson lived. 


Tue Lire AND TIMES OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
By Samuel M. Smucker, A.M. Philadelphia: 
J. W. Bradley. 


The name of Alexander Hamilton has ever been 
associated, in the minds of Americans, with all that 
is noble, manly and patriotic, and it has been s 
matter of surprise that no popular biography ex- 
isted, beyond a small one, and that necessarily in- 
complete. The recent memoir, published by the 
son, John C. Hamilton, furnishes a large amount 
of interesting matter, but the book was not designed 
for popular reading. Mr. Smucker’s “Life and 
Times” comes in, therefore, to fill a gap in Ameri- 
can literature; and he gives us a most readable, 
and finely condensed piece of biography. 


Tae Woritp or Minp. An Elementary Book. 
By Isaac Taylor. Author of Wesley and Metho- 
dism. New York: Harper § Brothers. 

Mr. Taylor, for a metaphysician, works just near 
enough to the surface, to help ordinary minds in 
the study of thought-processes, and to show them 
how portions of the wonderful machinery of the 
soul moves on His book is valuable thus far, and 
may be read with benefit. But the author, in some 
things, gropes in the dark; as do most of those 
who attempt, by their own efforts, to comprehend 


The scenes of this volume, says the authoress in } the soul. 


her preface, “are not fancy sketches, but pictures 


drawn from life; the truthfulness of which persons { 


familiar with Washington society will at once 


; 


? 


recognize.” And she adds, “In portraying them, ‘ 
(254) ’ 


Tue Lost DavcurTer, and other Stories of the 
Heart. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson. 


A new edition of an excellent series of stories. 
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Tux City or THE GREAT KiNG; or, Jerusalemas } Tacitus,” “The History of Tacitus,” his ‘“ Treatise 
5. pose - »e and as ° - By oe on the Manners of the Germans,” the “ Life of 
. Barclay, Missionary to Jerusalem. a : . ” “Di 
8vo., 70 fine iietiations Philadelphia : aaa i a ee ee 
Challen § Son. pesene aM apt or the Causes of Corrupt Elo- 
This large, elegantly illustrated volume is, beyond / ries 
all question, the most accurate yet given to the 
public. Its great value consists in its evident relia- 
bility. Dr. Barclay’s long residence at Jerusalem 
gave him every opportunity to see the sacred city 
and its surroundings just as they are; and his love 
of exact truth has made him among the most relia- 
ble of allchroniclers. He sweeps away old romances We simply give the full title of this school book. 
as if they were cobwebs, and lets in strong sunlight ? The author's reputation will accredit it to all who 
upon the actual. Through his eyes we see “ Jeru- § know him through his contributions to educational 
salem as it is.” Students of sacred history cannot ? literature. 
do without this book ; for without it they will re- 
main in error on many things, a correct knowledge mag — i. ” "aa “ gre 
of which is essential ; while all who feel an interest Falds, ’ i 
in the sacred places of Palestine will find in its The charm of Grace Greenwood’s. style is felt 
pages themes of most absorbing interest. The ‘ : 
P : Fé alike by old and young. She cannot publish a 
typography, and illustrations are all in the best } book without finding a large circle of readers 
style of the day; and the book throughout in every : 
way up to the standard of the times. ; Exetish Traits. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Tax Works or Tacitus. The Oxford Transla- 3 Boston: Phillips, Sampson § Co. 
tion revised, with Notes. 2 vols. New York: ; Full of strong thoughts, large views, and ripe 
Harper §; Brothers. scholarship. While we may not agree in some 
Another valuable addition to Harpers’ Classical } points with the author, we find this a most enter- 
Library. These volumes contain “The Annals of $ taining and thought-inspiring book. 





$ Excuisn Grawmar. The English Language, in its 


Elements and Forms, with a history of its Origin 
and Development. Abridged from the octavo 
edition. Designed for general use in Schools and 
Families. By W. C. Fowler, late Professor of 
Rhetoric in Amherst College. New York: Harper 
§ Brothers. 
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“Now I LAY ME.” ¢  Let’s see; how many years ago was it; twenty, 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep, thirty, forty ; no matter, at that old sound of “ Now 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep, I lay me,” they have all rolled back their massive 

If I should die before I wake, doors, and you go down through them to the old, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” red, one-story house, where your life first took on its 

Who are you, man or woman, for whom this { morning. You see the little window on the right 
prayer has no old, sweet associations; who, hearing 3 side, close under the rafters; ah, you slept sounder 
its words, hear not, too, the “‘ memory bells” ringing $ slumber, and dreamed sweeter dreams in that old 
up from the golden plains of your childhood, and 3 garret, than you ever have in your lofty chambers, 
feel not the soft gales from the morning land of $ with the gilded ceilings, and snowy draperies; and 
your life sweeping over your soul. what matter if your bed was a straw one, and your 
You may be a man now, in the pride and strength 3 coverlet made of red and yellow “ patches” of 
of your years; you may have carved out for your- 3 calico, you never snuggled down so contentedly 


self an honorable name and destiny in this world— % under your spring mattresses, and marseilles coun- 
mayhap you are the owner of broad lands, and 3 terpanes. 

proud homes, and your heart has grown hard in “Now I lay me;” how softly sleep would come 
its battle with the world. and weigh down your eyelids, as you repeated the 


But stop a moment, and listen to this little verse, § words after her; ah, you can hear her very tones 
so simple that the merest babe who learns to lisp ? now, stealing across your heart, though it is so 
the words can comprehend them, so grand in its $ many, many years since death silenced them, and 
sublime significance and faith that the wisest sage 2 you feel, too, the soft touch of her hand on your 
shall have only learned fully the true lesson of life, $ pillow, and the tender lingering of her kiss on your 
when his soul can utter them as it uttered them in his 3 lips— you break down here, proud man as you 


infancy. are; the memory of your mother is more than you 
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can bear. If she had only lived, you would not be 
what you are now; but blessed be God, she left you 
something holy and precious beyond all naming ; 
something that cannot grow old nor dim, not even 
in the “ unspeakable brightness” beyond the shining 
gates—the memory of a loving, praying, Christian 
mother ! 

Reader, it may be many years since you prayed 
this prayer; or, alas! it may be, in the din and 
struggle of life you have forgotten to pray at all, 
and that night after night you have Jain down on 
your pillow never thinking of the shining ranks of 
angels that God’s mercy stationed around you, or 
thanking Him for the day and for the night. 

But come back, we beseech you, come back to 
the old prayer of your childhood. You cannot 
have outgrown that, no matter if your hair is 
frosted with the snows of life’s December, and if 
your years are three-score and ten. Kneel down by 
your bedside, and uttering these words, see if some- 
thing of the old peace and faith of your childhood 
does not come back to you; if something of its 
dew and its blessing fall not upon your slumber! 

And remember, that sooner or later you must 
“lie down to sleep,” when this prayer will be all 
your soul can take; all that will avail you of your 
rank, or wealth, or fame, whatsoever you most 
prize in this world, which is but the shadow of 
eternity. Ah, we shall all soon pass the 

“ Green threshholds of our common graves,” 
but this little prayer, the first it may be that we 
took upon our childish lips, shall follow us as we 
sail out under the solemn arches that overshadow 
the “River of Death,” follow us, a sweet, faint, 
tender air, from the shores we have left, to the 
shores upon which we shall cast anchor, and 

“ The Lord our soul shall take.” 
v. ¥. %. 
DON’T BE AFRAID. 

We believe, reader, these three words embody a 
great part of the philosophy of life; that nobody 
can live out his own true, honest. complete self, till 
he has fully learned wot to be afraid. 

Be sure that you are in the right, and then go 
ahead. Let a strong, courageous, persistent heart 
beat in your breast, and don’t be turned aside by 
the sneers or malice of others. 

Confront and conquer that old terror, “They Say,” 
which always meets every true, strong soul at the 
outset of life, and which, alas! is the haunting 
dread and terror of so many men’s and women’s 
lives, making them dwarfed, aimless, useless. 


“Every man must answer to God for himself.” 


The life we are now living is engraving its pictures 
on some gallery of eternity, and there we must 
meet them face to face. 


What matters it to you, oh, sincere, earnest $ 


reader! what this man, or that woman says of you; 
how they malign your acts, or misinterpret your 
motives? They cannot hurt you. Just so sure as 
God lives, just so sure as the city of His redeemed 
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rests secure, and green, and beautiful upon its 
foundations of chrysolite and chalcedony, the Right 
shall triumph. 

“We would espouse the cause, and defend it,” 

remarked a lady to us, the other day, “for we 
believe it is the truth ; but, then, everybody would 
laugh at us, and think it was so strange.” 
: Well, what if they did; let them “think,” and 
let them “laugh.” Which is worth the more, the 
commendation of your own conscience, the appro- 
val of your God, or the ridicule of a man “ such 
as thou art?” 

Oh, weak, faltering, faint-hearted brother or 
sister, rise up and assert thy royal prerogative 
while “on this side the Night.” 

Moral courage is the only true, vital atmosphere 
of the soul, without which no one shall do good 
in his day or generation. Hate cowardice, loathe 
it with an unspeakable, unutterable loathing, for it 
is thy worst enemy; it shall poison all the running 
waters, and fair gardens, and pleasant fruits of thy 
soul! The truly courageous man is reverential and 
broad-minded. Obstinacy and dogmatism are not 
courage, as so many imagine. Neither are the 
sentiments and feelings of all others to be lightly 
set aside ; but once assured that any opinion, creed, 
or sect is wrong, then pause not, nor give truce for 
cowardice sake. 

Ah, reader, the battle of life is short and fierce, 
and they who would be heroes in the conflict, must 
bring to it every energy; must struggle manfully, 
fearlessly for the Right against the Wrong. 

And oh, how blessed, beyond all speaking, to lie 
down at last with the thought that life has not been 
wasted; that the world is a little better for one 
having lived in it. Surely, each of us has his work. 
> God has created all for some purpose, and we must 
2 find it before the bells of eternity knell the last hour 

of our lives. 

} Don’t be afraid, Reader! go, with a strong, cheer- 
, ful, trusting heart, to thy work of the Right, and, 
» God being on thy side, the wicked of this world, 
; the powers of evil themselves, shall not avail to 
‘ harm thee, and angels shall sing thy victory. 
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Vv. F.T. 


USEFUL OCCUPATION. 


; 

, 

| We make the following extract from Dr. Harriet 
$ Ide Hunt's “Glances and Glimpses,” a volume 
$ whose pages are sown with so many and such grand 
; truths that we hardly know which to select for our 
$ readers. 

§ This book ought to be in the hands of every wife 
‘ and mother, aye, every woman in the land, rousing 
; her to some sense of her vast responsibilities, and 
of the frightful evils that follow in the train of vio- 
} lated physical, mental, and moral laws. 

5 
| 
; 
t 


Alas! reading this bdk, one realizes to some de- 
gree how false and perverted are our systems of 
fashionable education, and realizes, too, how im- 
portant it is that every mother should understand 
the laws of physiology, and so become the physician 
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of her own children, instead of trusting to quacks > A FINE NATIONAL SONG. 


and nostrums about which she knows nothing. How 
many opening lives might thus have been saved; 
how many bretking hearts spared. 

It was our privilege to meet Miss Hunt, on a recent 
yisit to Boston, and when we saw her earnest, self- 
sacrificing, courageous life, her love for humanity, her 
pity for its weakness, her veneration for its virtues, 
and her faith in its grand possibilities, we felt how 
great a work a woman might accomplish for her “day 
and generation.” Buthereistheextract. v.F.T. 


“There dre women who have wealth, and who 
may be supposed to have nothing to do with this 
subject—‘ occupation for woman.’ But it is not so. 
They have a great deal to do with it. Responsi- 
bility rests on them, as on every one. Wealth has 
never given happiness except through its use. The 
moment luxury is its use, that moment diseases of 
mind and body lay hands on their victims. How 
can the physique be braced, if no fresh breath from 
the outer world is suffered to permeate the languid, 
enervating air of the drawing room? Howcan the 
grasp of the mind be vigorous, without action ? 

“ Daughters of inherited wealth or accumulated 
labor! the wide door of philanthropy is open pe- 
culiarly to you. Your life-work lies beyond your 
threshhold ; your wealth has placed you above the 
sorrowful struggle for daily bread which takes up 
the whole time of so many of your brothers and 
your sisters. You are the almoners of God. A 
double accountability is yours. There are sufferings 
around you which you can alleviate or remove. 
There are heavy burdens which you can lighten. 
There is ignorance which you can illumine. There 
are the poor which look to you for solace and for aid. 

“You are liberally endowed. Are you to use those 
gifts and powers for those only who have had the 
same advantages as yourselves? No! If you can 
find nothing else to do, let each of you find out 
some poor child, poor in purse but rich in soul, as 
all children are before the world makes them bank- 
rupt, and with a holy and generous self-denial, lay 
aside a certain sum each month for that child's cul- 
ture. Educate—carry that child forward ; ultimate 
your life in that child. Bring philosophy to your 
investigation of the mystery of existence. It will 
show you at least that it is impossible for you to 
enjoy physical health and spiritual life, if you pass 
your time in sleeping, eating, drinking, dressing, 
reading, flirting, or anything that is only for your 
own gratification. Nor will these occupations pre- 
pare you for the life to come. 

“Tf you are not wholly insensible you will thank 
me for these hints. Use them. Your duty is to 
minister to the sorrows, the privations, the wants, 
and the needs around you. Show the world that 
there are Florence Nightingales for the sad army 
of the suffering and the poor! Make it your life- 
work ‘to attend to the neglected and to remember 
the forgotten.’ 

“Money! Money! rely upon that for happiness! 
Possession adds to your responsibilities, if you look 
at it rightly. It elevates you; it gives your life 
dignity and nobleness, if you use it as a trust. 
Used otherwise, it is useless. 

“A fixed purpose in the mind of every young 
woman, rich and poor, when entering on the theatre 
of life, would open the mind to an understanding 
of the Divine Word, ‘ Lead us not into temptation,’ 
for idleness is the greatest temptation to selfishness, 
and selfishness is the ruin of the individual and the 
cause of three-fourths of the misery in the world.” 


; 


The music of the following admirable, patriotic 
song, from the pen of Gen. George P. Morris, is by 
William Vincent Wallace, a composer of wide repu- 
tation. “It is in his best vein; and the spirit, 
simplicity and beauty of the melody, which is within 
the compass of every voice, have caused its popu- 
larity to exceed all his other productions.” 

A new and beantiful edition of the song has re- 
cently been issued by W. Hall & Son, New York. 
We copy the stirring words. They are worthy of 
the author of “ Woodman Spare that Tree.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


“A song for our banner!” The watchword recall 
Which gave the Republic her station : 
“ United we stand—divided we fall !” 
It made and preserves us a nation ! 
The union of lakes—the union of lands, 
The union of States none can sever; 
The union of hearts—the union of hands, 
And the Flag of the Union forever 
And ever! 
The Flag of our Union forever! 


What God in his wisdom and mercy designed, 
And armed with his weapons of thunder, 
Not all the earth’s despots and factions combined. 
Have the power to conquer or sunder ! 
The union of Jakes—the union of lands, 
The union of States none can sever; 
The union of hearts—the union of hands, 
And the Flag of the Union forever 
And ever! 
The Flag of our Union forever ! 


Oh, keep that flag flying! The pride of the van! 
To all other nations display it. 
The ladies for union are all to a—man ! 
But not to the man who'd betray it. 
Then the union of Jakes—the union of lands, 
The union of States none can sever ; 
The union of hearts—the union of hands, 
And the flag of the Union forever 
And ever! 
The Fag of our Union forever ! 


A PLEASANT BIT OF HUMOR. 


Under pretence of correcting a popular fallacy, 
the Home Journal gives the following inimitable 
bit of humor. It will provoke a smile from the 


gravest. 

“Tt is easy to say that ‘it rains cats and dogs,’ 
but it is not true. It never rains cats and dogs. 
And the reason is, that cats and d@gs do not as- 
similate, do not congregate, do not mutually occupy 
in numbers. There are no mass meetings of cats 
and dogs. This is not strange, for the two species 
are naturally antagonistic. They have nothing in 
The dog is faithful, the cat treacherous. 
The dog has noble instincts, the cat only grovelling 
propensities. In a word, the dog is a gentleman, 
the cat a loafer. The proofs of this general propo- 
sition are multitudinous. You, no doubt, have, in 
the rear of your house, lines and cross lines of fence, 
and so have your neighbors. Very well. On these 














intersecting fences, at any hour of the day or night, 
you shall see black cats, grey cats, white cats, and 
all sorts of cats, out of employment. They have no 
home. They are on the look-out for the chances of 
your or your neighbors’ swill pail or slop pail; and 
between these and stray rats and mice, they manage 
to live. Now, take your Jorgnette and look into the 
very eyes of these fellows. Whatdoyousee? Any 
feeling of shame? Any consciousness of a depend- 
ent state? Any indication that their social position 
is equivocal? Not a bit of it! They half close 
their eyes, they wave their tails, they purr, and are 
just as self-assured and as much at their ease as if 
they had a permanent home in somebody’s kitchen, 
and were merely ruminating after a plentiful dinner. 
This insensibility to social duties, rights, preroga- 
tives, is the very essence of loaferism. On the other 
hand, take a dog who has a home, a kennel, and all 
things comfortable and respectable; let him get 
abroad into the streets, by accident, without his 
master. What are his sentiments? You do not 
need a /orgnette to discover them. You have only 
to look at his ears, his tail, his general deportment. 
He evidently expects a kick from every passer-by, 
whether he gets it or not. Can there be a stronger 
contrast? The cat, who has nothing—no home, po- 
sition, character, friends—is bold, unblushing, pre- 
sumptuous. The dog, who has everything—honesty, 
wealth, a house full of masters, and what not ?—is 
diffident, retiring, shame-faced ; in fact, a perfect 
sneak, when away from his proper surroundings. 
Hence, no two species of animals can be more di- 
verse than cats and dogs; and hence, as a meteoro- 
logical fact, it never ‘rains cats and dogs.’” 


MAY. 

She has come again, fairest daughter of the 
Spring, with her sandals of emerald, her scarfs of 
mountain mist, and her crown of violets. 

The year’s most inspired artist, she flings her 
dark green robe over the meadows, and fastens it 
with rubies and opals; and she decks every bough 
of the forest with varied and wondrous frilling ; 
she covers the branches of the orchard with puffs of 
white and pink, till they look like the “pitched 
tents” of an army; and she knots up the blue sky 
with cables of crystal, and silver cloud. 

So she comes, to bless and to beautify, that fair 
young prophetess of the Summer, walking softly 
the earth, and dropping her balms into the wounds 
which the Winter has made; smiling into all faces, 
and down into all hearts. Oh, May! we bless thee, 
and we bless God, the Father, for His good gift of 
thee ! v. F.T. 

(G- Men who make a profession of religion, are 
watched with closer eyes than they imagine. It is 
every word tri, what a certain preacher said in one 
of his sermons : 

“ The world is very keen-sighted ; it looks through 
the excitement of your religious meetings, quietly 
watches the zest of your scandal, scans your con- 
scientiousness,and the question which the world keeps 
putting, pertinaciously, is, Are these men in earnest? 
Is it any marvel if Christian unreality is the sub- 
ject of scoffs and bitter irony 7” 

No, it is not any marvel; and professing Chris- 
tians have only themselves to blame that it is so. 
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KATHLEEN, THE VILLAGE BELLE. 

(See I/lustration.) 
{ Ah, Kathleen! happy, healthful country lassie! 
Thy cheeks are brown with the sun, but the goft 
rose-tint that breaks through them might be the 
envy of many a city belle, for, after all, hot-house 
plants never have quite the fragrance and freshness 
of field ones. 

Many a city belle, too, might envy the sunny 
gladness of thy heart, the peace and joy of thy life, 
thy gambols with the lambs in the pastures, thy 
rambles on the hill-sides, thy country frolics and 
quiltings. 

Ah, village belle! thou hast not the head aches 
and the heart aches that belong to thy sisters of 
the city; and the sweet dream that now is stirring 
thy heart and softening thy hazel-brown eyes has 
nothing of envy, and hatred, and rivalry, to dis- 
turb thee. It is like the Summer day that bends 
with its blessing over thee ; like the sweet pastoral 
scene that breathes about thee. 

Kathleen, sweet country girl! may that day and 
that scene be a type of much of thy life, though the 
storms and the darkness are appointed to all, and 
thou must take thy “lot and portion.” However, 
go on dreaming thy sweet dreams, thinking thy 
pleasant thoughts, and rejoicing in the life Ged 
giveth to thee. V. F. 7. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mrs. A. C—s—n.—We sent your letter, as we 
knew nothing of the matter, and it did not come 
under our supervision. Hope it may be satisfac- 
torily arranged. 

CHARLOTTE M—p—p.—yYour letter was most 
welcome, and we clasp hands with you, no longer 
strangers, and thank you for our place in your heart. 
We sent your poem to the Magazine. 

AnniE 8. B.—We have read your picture of that 
quiet, pleasant home, far off in one corner of Maine. 
May you enjoy it many years, you and your hus- 
band, and the little ones, and may much sunshine 
be given unto you as you walk the road whose end 
is the same for all men. We sent your article to 
the Magazine, but it will be necessary to address 
Mr. Arthur on the other matter. oe eS 


All who write for publication, should be very 
careful in the preparation of their manuscripts, to 
punctuate correctly. When this matter is left to 
the printer, he is almost sure to mar the sense, 
because he cannot always enter into the writer’s 
shades of meaning. If you do not know how to 
punctuate a , it is time that you learned at 
least that much of grammar, as a preparation for 
authorship. It is a very simple thing, yet most im- 
portant. Few editors take the trouble to read more 
than a few sentences in a badly punctuated manu- 
script. The defect is regarded as conclusive against 
the writer's ability to compose well enough for 
publication; and in most cases, the judgment is 
correct. 
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WHAT CARE I? 
Hermione hath jewels rare, 
Sparkling in her raven hair ; 
Velvet robes of Tyrian dye 
Sweep in gorgeous foldings by, 
While her step of haughty pride 
Might befit a monarch’s bride. 
What care I how proud she be? 
Since thou lovest me! 


Eloise hath wondrous lore 

From her warm lips flowing o’er ; 
Piquant jest, and repartie ; 

*Mid the revel reigneth she ! 

Sage and student loveth well 

To tvoke her magic spell. 

What care I how learned she be ? 
Since thou lovest me! 


Rosabelle hath ready art 

To ensnare the careless heart ; 
Downeast eye of tender blue ; 
Tempting lip of carmine hue ; 
Form of grace, and step as light 
As a dancing woodland sprite. 
Nought care I how fair she be, 
Since thou lovest me! 


I have neither queenly grace, 
Faultless form, nor beauteous face, 
Learning rare, nor syren art, 

Only a true loving heart. 

I am but an orphan lone ; 

Wealth and influence have I none; 
Yet none other would I be, 

Since thou lovest me! 


Baltimore. a 


THE UNSUCCESSFUL. 

It is proverbial that the world judges of men by 
their success or failure in life—the success or failure 
having reference only to the accumulation or loss 
of property. But there is a higher standard than 
this; and we honor the accomplished author of the 
following paragraph, Mr. George S. Hilliard, for his 
clear presentation of a better doctrine. 

“T confess,” he says, “ that increasing years bring 
with them an increasing respect for those who do 
not succeed in life, as those words are commonly 
used. Heaven is said to be a place for those who 
have not succeeded upon earth; and it is surely 
true that celestial graces do not best thrive and 
bloom in the hot blaze of worldly prosperity. Ill 
success sometimes arises from superabundance of 
qualities in themselves good—from a conscience too 
sensitive, a taste too fastidious, a self forgetfulness 
too romantic, a modesty too retiring. I will not go 
so far as to say, with a living poet, that the ‘world 
knows nothing ofits greatest men,’ but there are 
forms of greatness, or at least, excellence, that ‘die 
and make no sign;’ there are martyrs that miss the 
palm, but not the stake; there are heroes without 
the laurel, and conquerors without the triumph.” 
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SOMETHING TO FEEL GLAD ABOUT. 
An editor in the far West related some months 
( ago a little incident that touched us at the time we 
} read it. We cut it out, and it has been lying on 
{ our table ever since. Scarcely a week has passed 
} that the types have not looked up into our face in 
what seemed a pleading way, and more than half a 
dozen times we have taken up the slip of paper on 
which the story was printed, with the intention of 
placing it upon a page of our Magazine To-day, 
it is before us again, and we will not pass it by. It 
is yours, reader, as well as ours. 

“ Sitting in our sanctum (says the editor of the 
Leavenworth Times,) now some years past, on a 
cold and blustering Autumn day, we were attracted 

} by the entrance of a bright-eyed, thoughtful little 
{ boy, but thinly clad, who told the old city story of 
‘no father—family sick—out of employment,’ &c. 
We were at first disposed to express a mock sympa- 
thy, and say we could do nothing, but the boy’s 
large eyes were so swimming with tears, and he so 
} trembled from head to foot, while his conduct and 
} demeanor bore such an impress of truthfulness and 
sincerity, that we could not find it in our heart to 
speak harshly, and finally dismissed him with quite 
a handsome little sum, contributed in the main by 
our printers—who, by the way, are proverbial, the 
world over, for their generosity. The next evening 
we were somewhat surprised to find the little fellow 

) once again hanging diffidently about our office door. 
This time, however, his eyes were bright with happi- 

, ness, and a sweet smile played over and lit up his 

; handsome features. We asked him to come in, 

but he merely stepped forward timidly, so as to 

: 

| 











~ 
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catch our ear, earnestly, though stutteringly whis- 
pered, ‘ Mamma prayed for you last night,’ and 
then disappeared as noiselessly as he had come. 

“Thank God, thought we, for that mother’s prayer! 
and though years have passed since then—though 
we have bustled through noisy incidents and min- 
gled in life’s struggles, as we are all forced to do—a 
remembrance of that ‘ Mumma prayed for you,’ 
still sounds as grateful and as sweet as when it first 
fell from the lips of that innocent boy.” 

THE PRATT SEWING MACHINE. 

We have received quite a number of letters 
making inquiry in regard to this Sewing Machine, 
which has been advertised on the cover of our 
Magazine. We can only reply, in a general way. 
that one of them has been in use by a party con- 
nected with this establishment, and that the report 
is quite favorable. The lady using it is well pleased 
with its operation, and is able to get through with 
so large an amount of work in a short time that her 
family sewing is quite an easy task. She had some 
trouble in the beginning, and was for a time quite 
discouraged; but perseverance thade all easy. 
This is the experience which most ladies have, no 
matter what the Sewing Machine. It was so in 
our own family, with both the “Singer” and the 
“Wheeler & Wilson” machines. But, after awhile, 
practice gave the required skill. 

Inquiry has been made as to the ease with which 
a lady can herself learn to use this cheap Sewing 
Machine, as in the case of a residence in the country 
} remote from an agent who gives instruction. Our 
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answer is, that there is no more difficulty in the 
case of Pratt's than in that of any other. But we 
presume that unless a Jady have some ingenious 
mechanic in her neighborhood, upon whom she may 
call in difficulty, she will find herself very much 
perplexed and troubled with any sewing machine 
that she procures, 
requires an accurate adjustment; so that the 
slightest deviations will put all wrong. But when 
once understood by the operator, the action will be 
found simple, and the result all. that could be 
desired. 


We have been asked the cost of transportation 
of Pratt's Sewing Machine to various parts of the | 


country. It is contained in a box 20 inches by 35 
and weighs about 50 pounds. 


where the person desiring to purchase resides, can 


give information as to the cost of transportation by } 


express, or regular freight lines, and advice as to 
the best mode of conveyance. 


We have also been asked if we would receive the } 
money, purchase, and forward these machines to } 


order. We answer that it will give us pleasure to 
do so in any case. 


—_— 


EMBROIDERING AND KNITTING MACHINES. 


We have received inquiries respecting machines » 


for knitting and embroidery, and have endeavored 
to get information on the subject, but havo not 
entirely succeeded. 
New York, are the manufacturers of a machine for 
embroidery, and will furnish description and prices 
on application by letter. We are not informed as 
to prices, or we would give them. Knitting ma- 
chines, we are told,can be bought in New York ; 
but we have not yet been able to ascertain the name 
of manufacturer. 
THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 

When this story was commenced, over a year 


ago, the purpose was to finish it in two or three | 


numbers of the Home Magazine, but the subject 


grew upon our hands from month to month, until it ; 


has reached the size of a volume. To have com- 
pleted it sooner would have seriously abridged the 
interest ; and even now some will think the termi- 
nation abrupt. Mr. J. W. Bradley, of this city, has 
just issued it in a handsomely printed and bound 
volume, under the title, ‘Tum ANGEL AND THE 
Demon; A Tave or Mopern Sprreirvarism.” 
OG Speaking of a number of the Home Maga- 
gine, the Wilmington Democrat says: ‘‘ The present 
number is a perfect model of a literary periodical, 
and should find its way into every household where 
English, in its purity, is read and appreciated.” 


The Adams, N. Y., News remarks: “Its tend- } 


ency is truly what the publishers claim; making 
hearts happier and purer, lifting the thoughts up- 
ward into serener atmospheres.” 

From the Attakapas, La., Register: “This ex- 
cellent Magazine is none of the namby-pamby 
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The machinery is delicate, and | 


Any merchant near | 


I. M. Singer & Co., of New } 
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literature, filled with blood and thunder stories 
about nothing and amounting to nothing, but 
abounds in all kinds of valuable information for the 
ladies. It is one of the best family Magazines in 

| the country, and no household should be without it,” 
And the Tribune, at Danville, Ky., says: “The 

moral influence of Arthur's Magazine is always for 
good, and we wish it was a monthly visiter to every 
family in the land.” 


Oo In writing to publishers, a great many 
! people forget to place the name of the State at the 
head of their letters, or to give it anywhere in the 
body of the letter. They know “Albion,” or “ Man. 
chester,” or “ Abingdon,” so well, that it does not 
seem to occur to them that a vast number of people 
in the world may be in total ignorance of their 
whereabouts. We are constantly troubled in this 
way, while correspondents are annoyed at not re- 
: ceiving Magazines, or books, and often write com- 
plaining letters, still omitting the name of State, 
and leaving us still in the dark as to their locality, 
) A little care in this matter would snve a great deal 
) of annoyance and disappointment. 


{ au 
j THE LADY'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
} EDITED BY T, 8. ARTHUR & VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND, 
VOLUME Xi. 
) Improvements and Increased Attractions! 
} The largely increased subscription of the Home 
$ MAGAZINE in 1857, warrants the publishers in add- 
{ ing new attractions and valuable improvements to 
} the coming volumes, and they are determined to 
| make it, for the price, the best Magazine in the 
, country. | The Editors will not only continue to 
furnish its pages with the best productions of their 
pens, but will give to all parts of the work a most 
careful gupervision, so that its literary tone will be 
| of the highest and purest character. 
} The EXQUISITELY COLORED FASHION PLATES, 
which have met with such unusual approval, and 
' which have been pronounced on all hands the most 
} accurate and beautiful that have appeared, will be 
{ continued during the coming year. 
; . We have completed arrangements for giving in 
, the NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT a richer variety of 
patterns thanever. Miss Townsend will still furnish 
for the CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT her beautiful 
moral stories, that win all hearts, old and young, by 
the charm of their sweet persuasions, while in the 
MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT will be offered aids and 
suggestions as aforetime to those who seek earnestly 
) the higher good of their little ones. 

For variety, interest, usefulness, and special adap- 
tation to the home circles of our land, the Homs 
MAGAzinx will come with peculiar attractions not 
to be found in any other work of the kind. 

OG Take it for your wife, your sister, your 
daughter, or your friend. It will go at your bid- 
} ding as a messenger of things pure, lovely, and of 
{ good report, making hearts happier, and lifting 
} thoughts upwards into serener atmospheres. 

} TERMS.—One copy for one year, $2; Two copies 

for one year, $3; Four copies for one year, $5. All 
{ additional subscribers above four at the same rate, 
that is, $1.25 per annum. Where twelve subseri- 
bers and $15 are sent, the getter-up of the club 
will be entitled to an additional copy of the Maga- 
zine. Address T. 8S. ARTHUR & CO, 

99 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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MORNING ROBE. 


Material, fine mazarine blue merino. The back is gathered with some fullness. A facing 
of deep blue silk turns back on each side the front, terminating about six inches wide at the 
bottom and narrowing at the waist to about half that width, whence it grows broad again, 
and spreads over the entire front of the chest. The sleeves are a yt pagoda shape, turned 
up with blue-silk. The skirt falls open from the waist, revealing the front of a puffed under 
skirt. Double rows of fancy buttons unite the corsage above the waist, and form a pretty 
trimming to each side of the skirt. A round collar, enriched with French needléwork, is worn 
with the robe. A heavy cord and tassel is also worn at the waist, 
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PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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PATCHWORK. 





BRIOCHE CUSHION, BRAIDED ON MERINO. 


















































THE DRAWING-ROOM WHAT-NOT. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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ART AND NATURE, 














